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SHALL THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM BE MODIFIED FOR 
WOMEN?! 


THE term “college” rather than “ university” curriculum has 
been used advisedly, in order to exclude from consideration purely 
graduate and university work ; but it must be borne in mind that 
all American colleges of the higher grade give some graduate 
courses, while most American universities give at least three years 
of college work. ‘This discussion is not, then, upon whether the 
college course should be shortened, leaving all graduate or special 
courses to the university, but upon whether the courses now pro- 
vided by the better colleges shall be modified to suit a particular 
class. The undergraduate may obtain a glimpse of specialist train- 
ing in independent research in some one subject, but it will be 
assumed in this paper that the average good American college aims 
to do little more than to provide a foundation of general knowledge, 
to which must be added from two to four years’ additional training 
in order to develop the professional and the specialist. 

It will be assumed, as well, that college training is a necessity and 
not a luxury for the average woman as well as for the average man. 
Dean Smith, of Barnard College, in an address at the opening of 
Pembroke Hall, Brown University, clearly defines the stages of 
women’s education in this country. She says: “In the early days 
it was only the exceptional woman who survived the rigors of her 
experience ; in the second stage, as a rule, those women only were 
attracted to study who were prepared to leave all other interests 
behind. . . . Itis no longer the mature woman who would fain 
leave all for the quiet air of delightful studies. . . . The average 
girl has come to college . . . the girl who cares for many things 


1 This, and the following six papers were read in a discussion upon College Curricula 
for Women, held at the seventeenth annual meeting of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, October 29, 1898. 
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besides books has come .. . and has transformed college into 
a cheerful, normal place, as thoroughly in the world and of it as any 
other agent of civilization.”” It is to be clearly understood, therefore, 
that the “exceptional woman” and the woman who is “ prepared 
to leave all other interests behind” is omitted from consideration 
in this paper, since she may find the necessary training in univer- 
sity and graduate courses. 

Since for many centuries the higher education was open to men 
only, the present curriculum of all colleges admitting women is a 
purely masculine contrivance with purely masculine methods and 
aims in view. It is a curious fact that while the co-educational insti- 
tutions were the first to introduce subjects having particular ref- 
erence to the needs of women, the women’s colleges either accepted 
the old curricula or have in all their changes closely imitated the 
men’s colleges. In the higher education what seemed good for men 
seemed doubly good for women, to whom it had only lately been 
opened. But it has become evident that this college curriculum 
does not bear so definite and satisfactory a relation to the after 
lives of women as it does to those of men. It is constantly im- 
pressed upon a boy during these four years that he must find out 
what he is good for ; he must either be fit or. ready to be fitted to 
do something which will have a definite market value. But the 
destiny of the girl who goes to college is carefully concealed from 
her. She does not know whether she is to marry, to teach, or to 
live the life of leisure. During these four years nobody says to 
her: if you marry, you will need biology, the science of life and 
reproduction; hygiene, sociology, chemistry, physics, economics, 
the sciences which may help to solve the problems which the house 
wife must meet ; literature and language, the vehicles of poetry and 
inspiration. Young women are turned adrift among a mass of sub- 
jects, with no guide but a blind instinct toward self-culture, and with 
many a hindrance in the shape of tradition and ridicule. In all ages 
men have united in adoration of the dignity of domesticity and the 
sacredness of motherhood, yet any loving, foolish, half-trained, in- 
efficient creature has been thought good enough to be a wife and 
mother. We do not expect a man to become a distinguished engi- 
neer or a professor of Latin by studying a little literature, history, 
music, and language, yet we expect a woman to undertake an occu- 
pation for which, in this age at least, some definite kind of training 
should be necessary, without anything more applicable than “ gen- 
eral culture.” 
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The distinction has been drawn between the college training for 
the average person and the university training for the few who 
are to be specialists; the fact that the present curriculum has been 
developed to meet the needs of men has been pointed out; it may 
now properly be asked: What are the qualities which the college 
course should aim to develop ? 

Before the age of scientific discoveries it was quite possible for 
one person to master nearly, if not all, the sum of human knowledge 
possessed by the Western world. At present, it is scarcely possible 
to master the scope of a single subject ; the mere cumulative mass 
of modern learning is overwhelming. The first object, therefore, of 
preparatory as well as college training is to traverse those ideas in 
the several fields of knowledge which are well established, and 
which are the common ground of social intercourse. One may not be 
able to work an algebraic problem, but to be called “intelligent”’ 
one must know that the world is round, and why the seasons change. 
One may not remember the number of bones in the body, but to be 
called “educated,” one must have read some of the masterpieces 
in his own language, and must be able to use correctly a few thou- 
sand words. 

In other words, there is a common fund of knowledge that 
increases appallingly generation by generation, which it is convenient, 
desirable, and even necessary to possess. It is true that a great man 
may sometimes lack a part of this knowledge, but we instinctively 
regard him as unequally developed. If, however, one takes account 
of the residuum of one’s college training ten years after graduation, 
it will be clear that a very small portion of the facts which he learned 
in that four years remains. This common experience suggests a 
more important object of college training—the acquisition of princi- 
ples. Facts are more and more relegated to books and to library 
shelves, while principles, the true residual nutriment of education, be- 
come the foundation of rational living. One may have to look up the 
date of Newton’s discovery, but one does not forget the principle of 
gravitation ; one may lose all but the name of Darwin, Lamarck, or 
Weismann, but one could noi forget the theory of evolution ; one may 
forget whether Vergil is spelled with an i or an e, but never the 
thought of that immortal passage: “ Facilis descensus Averno,”— 
the descent to hell is easy, but to retrace one’s steps, that is the 
task ! 

A third aim of the higher training is discipline. By this is com- 
monly meant the process by which accuracy, agility, firmness, and 
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clearness of mind is secured—the mental process corresponding 
to physical exercise taken under direction to produce exactly 
analogous bodily qualities. It is not long since it was _ sup- 
posed that mathematics and the classical languages were the only 
means of acquiring the highest degree of mental precision, but 
modern training has demonstrated that there may be as good disci- 
pline in German as in Latin or Greek, if it be studied as well and as 
long. So long, however, as the modern languages are taught in the 
slovenly manner in which they often are in this country, they will not 
possess the same value as the classics for purposes either of disci- 
pline or of culture. But the thorough acquisition of a modern 
language has the additional advantage to those who pursue scien- 
tific, literary, or historical studies, of providing an essential tool. 
Since the mass of learning has become so great, and the element of 
time so important, it may be anticipated that some of the traditional 
requirements will be relegated to the list of special subjects to be 
pursued by those whose taste is purely linguistic, while mathematics 
will doubtless retain its place as the chief disciplinary study. In 
other words, while the mind is being disciplined, it may as well be 
securing either the tools necessary to higher studies or a part of the 
common and essential fund of human knowledge. One kind of mental 
discipline has been much neglected—the training of the powers of 
observation. This should begin in childhood, but should certainly 
not be omitted from the aims of college study. It is not merely of 
practical value, but affords a never-failing source of wholesome 
pleasure. Many a linguist, mathematician, historian, or litterateur 
has never heard the songs of birds, has never observed the fasci- 
nating habits of insects, the exquisite coloring of field and meadow 
and flower. The habit of trained senses opens a whole world of 
esthetic pleasure as great as music or art, and perhaps more whole- 
some to persons of sedentary life. 

There will be a wide difference of opinion, even in so homogeneous 
a body as the Collegiate Alumne, as to the limits of the “common 
fund,” and as to how far the aims of knowledge as equipment and 
of knowledge as discipline may be accomplished by the pursuit of 
the same studies. But upon these aims of college training, 7. ¢., the 
attainment of the facts and principles of the common stock of knowl- 
edge, and the use of learning as discipline, both of the mind and 
senses, most persons will agree. There are other aims proposed, 
however, upon which we shall not so readily coincide: Shall the 
student acquire esthetic culture in college? Shall she here learn to 
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appreciate the masterpieces of literature, art, and music? It must 
not be overlooked that a very large proportion of college students 
come from homes of limited income and limited opportunities for 
culture. An acquaintance with a few masterpieces of English and 
American literature, a very slight knowledge of the technique of 
music and still slighter acquaintance with its masterpieces, and no 
knowledge of painting and drawing beyond that gained in the public 
school, is the total esthetic equipment of the average Freshman. A 
girl of eighteen, with a nature bubbling over with enthusiasms and 
emotions, has generally only the most meager means of self-expres- 
sion. Even her own language offers no outlet in prose themes or 
verse, because the free use of it in writing has not become second 
nature to her. One of the great defects of both men’s and women’s 
education is the lack of power to express feeling as well as thought. 
There is a dim conception, especially in the field of literature, of the 
value of the power of appreciation, but almost none of the value of 
the power of adequate self-expression. The one should be the reflex 
of the other. Some of the gravest social evils are the result of unre- 
strained or unduly suppressed emotion and impulse. Trained self- 
expression is an immense safeguard to society. 

But while recognizing the fact that esthetic development is of 
inestimable value as a factor in life and that in the average college 
student it is notably meager, we must still regard it as belonging, in its 
elementary stages, to the preparatory period. The love of great books 
and great thoughts, the elementary technique of music and art, 
must all be acquired in childhood, if they are to be an integral part 
of symmetrical development. Furthermore, the place for them is 
in the home; every other kind of training may better be relegated 
to the school than these, because these should be the means by 
which parents may guide and develop the struggling, incoherent 
thoughts and feelings of their children. The appreciation of these 
things may be attained in maturity, but half their moulding force 
will be lost if not begun till then. Nevertheless, in the present 
stage of general intelligence, the college must offer quite elementary 
literary and esthetic training ; but the aim should be to leave this 
more and more to the preparatory years, and to offer in college only 
that which requires an equipment and a degree of scholarship not 
attainable in small communities or at home. One thing the college 
should supply: general courses of lectures and demonstrations in 
music and art as well as in literature, with illustrations by scholarly 
performers, and good pictures. These, however, should have no 
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value as hours in the curriculum, but should form part of the cult- 
ural atmosphere of the college. They are infinitely important in a 
country so crude and vast, where the arts receive little public endow- 
ment and patronage. 

Shall the college prepare women to earn a living?’ If all wives 
had settlements, and all daughters dowries, there would be less need 
to consider this question; but in American life the majority of 
women are dependent for support upon a husband or father whose 
financial situation is exceedingly uncertain. Death of one or the 
other often throws an intelligent woman into the world, at an age 
too late to learn a new business, and wholly without equipment for 
bread-winning. A college training of a purely géneral character 
leaves her far less well equipped to earn a living than the type- 
writer girl. Widowhood is a well-recognized cause of pauperism. 
Women of the laboring classes are, on the whole, less incapacitated 
for self-support by motherhood and domestic employments than 
other women, but the fact remains that when a woman is done with 
marriage, she is seldom fit for anything. This may be a necessary 
result. But the large number of semi-dependent women among the 
better educated classes everywhere raises the question whether the 
education of women should not bear some definite relation to possi- 
ble future self-support. If the average woman were intelligently 
trained for self-support as well as for the duties of marriage, the 
spectacle of the disruption and dependence of families because of 
women’s incapacity would be comparatively rare. 

Not only should all women be trained definitely for self-support 
because of the possible necessity of it, but because of the effect on 
character. Financial dependence has a subtle and corrosive effect. 
I know a professional man with a wife and children, who also sup- 
ports three sisters-in-law and two sisters because they are “ ladies,” 
and the sense of family obligation will not allow them to become a 
public care. They are able-bodied, cultivated women of the conven- 
tional, housekeeping type—and paupers beyond a doubt. If they 
were men, the situation would be impossible. Such semi-dependent 
“lady ” paupers suffer a degradation of character exactly similar to 
the almshouse pauper. They bear the ear-marks of their class: inef- 
ficiency, the expectation of obtaining something for nothing, preoc- 
cupation with petty and unessential details, either in their own house 
or in the neighborhood, and a total ignorance of their economic rela- 
tion to society. 

In reply to this it is said that an intelligent woman can always 
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teach or can go into some domestic occupation. But teaching, 
except of the most poorly paid sort, is already being rapidly monop- 
olized by specialists. It is becoming more and more difficult for the 
college graduate of no special attainments to get a position which 
will pay a fair living wage, and there is almost no chance of promo- 
tion unless she have unusual executive ability, or unless she make a 
specialty of one of the subjects which she is teaching. The best 
kindergartens, the grammar schools, the high schools, all want 
people specially trained for their work, and the colleges can geta 
dozen Ph.D.’s for any minor position at a thousand a year. The 
economic fact is that the supply of untrained women in teaching far 
exceeds the demand. What chance but genteel starvation is there 
for the half-trained woman or for the widow or the orphan daughter 
who must go to work with a rusty brain? 

As for domestic occupations, the opportunity is even less. There 
are not half a dozen women in our membership who in physique, 
nerves, or skill could compete with the housemaid or the cook ina 
well-ordered household, and, if they could, the social stigma attach- 
ing to the occupation of domestic service would make it well-nigh 
prohibitive. 

It is true that we need a leisure class, and that owing to our 
economic conditions women are likely to form the larger part of 
that class; but the leisure class which America needs is composed of 
highly trained persons who can afford to give their labor for the 
public good, not of untrained and amiable ladies incapable of man- 
aging their own affairs, much less the affairs of society, Social 
efficiency is dependent on individual efficiency, of which not the 
least important element is a self-respect which makes it impossible 
to accept support where no sort of compensation can be given. 

Yet, not everything can be done in four years; preparation for 
self-support involves specialization in some direction. It is, there- 
fore, desirable that those who look forward to a home life with 
parents, or to marriage, or to a life of some leisure, should choose a 
specialty which may be kept up after leaving college. Every woman 
may thus have an avocation which will serve as a constant mental 
stimulus, and in case of need become her vocation. This choice will 
necessarily exclude strictly professional studies, which would require 
from two to four additional years. In short, every college-educated 
woman should know and love one subject well enough to pursue it 
in after years, and, if necessary, to earn her living by it. Knowledge 
of entomology has developed one married woman into a great 
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engraver of insects; training in sociology fits another to serve as 
paid agent of a charity organization society ; the study of botany 
has led to horticulture as a business; while almost any special line 
of study pursued in college and kept up afterwards may open the 
way to teaching. 

She should have a specialty not only because of the necessity for 
self-support, but because only thus can she absorb an ideal of 
scholarship. ‘To know one thing well, to breathe the atmosphere of 
creative thought, to pursue it with enthusiasm through a lifetime, 
to give it out for the benefit of the home, of the school, or of society, 
is one of the highest pleasures known to the human soul. It is a 
pleasure not for the great professor, the scholar, or the specialist 
alone, but in minor degree for every human being who can secure a 
college education. What that specialty shall be depends, (1) upon the 
personal bent of the individual, (2) upon the future possibility of 
marriage, (3) upon the future necessity of self-support. If teach- 
ing be the occupation which most easily reconciles the two destinies 
of a woman, then let that line of teaching be chosen which is least 
crowded or that subject which is most poorly taught. 

Here we meet the bugbear of modern education: specialization. 
The American youth spends an average of seven years on arithmetic 
two on algebra, and one on geometry, merely as preparation for 
college work; he spends three or four years in the preparatory study 
of Latin for college and another three or four in Greek ; then two 
years at least is spent on each in college to attain the B. A. degree. 
Ten years on mathematics, and five or six each on Latin and Greek: 
what is this but specialization? If as much time were spent on any 
science or even on a group of two or three related sciences, in 
college only, it would be looked upon as extreme specialization. 
Let the discussion at least be fair! The colleges have been 
specializing for centuries on Latin, Greek, and mathematics. We 
are just beginning to find out that there was no miracle wrought at 
the beginning of the ages, by which two kinds of knowledge alone 
admitted to the heaven of culture. It would be a bold man or 
woman who should say that it is not as profitable to specialize in 
biology as in Greek, in chemistry as in Latin. 

In a recent number of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, Mr. 
A. Z. Read gives statistics showing the decline of interest in the 
classics, and says, in comment upon them: “ They show the nature 
of the change which has come upon colleges since the time when 
classical study was the very foundation stone of college education, 
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and Greek was the crown of a gentleman and a scholar. Doubtless 
the classics will never be eliminated from college courses, but doubt- 
less, also, the interest in these branches is declining at a rapid 
rate. Not only do fewer students choose classical courses, but those 
who do are more frequently dropping them in the later college 
years,” 

Finally, shall the college curriculum prepare women directly for 
wifehood and motherhood? There are in the United States about 
fifteen millions of women over twenty-one years of age; 4 per cent. 
are engaged in domestic service, and 74 per cent. are married, mak- 
ing a total of 78 per cent. at least who need domestic training. Of 
the present membership of the Collegiate Alumnz, 28 per cent. are 
married. This represents the minimum marriage rate of college 
women, because the majority of the Collegiate Alumnz are yet under 
thirty years of age, and also because unmarried women are much 
more likely to belong to such societies than married women. It has 
been variously estimated by Miss Shinn, Miss Abbott, and President 
Thwing, in sundry articles on the statistics of college women, that 
from 40 per cent. to 60 per cent. of them ultimately marry. From 
these incomplete data it is safe to assume that 4o per cent. of 
college-trained women and 80 per cent. of women at large have 
need of domestic training. 

If the premises previously laid down be granted, 7. ¢., that the 
higher training is a necessity rather than a luxury, and that one of 
its aims should be self-support, there is no escape from the conclu- 
sion that the curriculum for women must be modified to domestic 
ends, unless the necessary domestic training can be obtained elsewhere. 
It has already been demonstrated in the public schools of several 
cities that an elementary knowledge of the processes of the house- 
hold can be satisfactorily acquired by pupils under sixteen years of 
age, and that they can obtain at the same time, under a thorough, 
teacher, some practical knowledge of personal hygiene and sanita- 
tion. It may, therefore, be concluded that it is not desirable to in- 
clude these technical and elementary processes in the college cur- 
riculum. But organic chemistry, bacteriology, architecture and dec- 
oration, economics, the physiology and psychology of children, are 
beyond the grasp of very young pupils, and therefore beyond the 
sphere of public and private preparatory schools. They are, 
nevertheless, the basis of domestic life, and should therefore be pro- 
vided among courses open to women, To put it more concretely: 
the object of college training is not technique but principles ; there 
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is no place in the college course for cooking or manual training, but 
there is a necessity for the application of pure science to household 
processes. The tendency is, at present, to provide for domestic 
training in colleges by a course of lectures and demonstrations, cov- 
ering the varied and almost unrelated subjects within its scope; but 
two other methods have been proposed. Professor Salmon, of 
Vassar, advocates a graduate school for domestic training. This is 
the idea of the technical school reappearing in the same form as a 
generation ago, when separate agricultural and engineering schools 
were established. It seems open to two objections: (1) technical 
schools, wherever outside the university atmosphere, show a fatal 
lack of breadth; (2) it overlooks the fact that the average woman 
cannot spend more than four years in college training, and there- 
fore that such a school would secure only the few. The other plan is, 
that the several departments related to housekeeping should enlarge 
their scope so as to include in their present courses what women 
need. The principles of chemistry might be as well applied to the 
processes of the household and of common life as to phenomena of 
less practical bearing. Demonstration in bacteriology might as well 
include cultures from the kitchen as from the sick room. The eco- 
nomic functions and relations of women might as properly be pointed 
out in a general course in economics as those of men. This less dif- 
ferentiated method would have the incidental advantage of giving 
men (in co-educational colleges) some incidental instruction in the 
principles of housekeeping. 

Some elementary training in physiology, hygiene, and sanitation 
may be provided in the secondary schools, but the broader and more 
profound aspects of these subjects are appropriately placed in the 
college curriculum. The absurdity, the irony, the pitiful failure of 
an education which turns out thousands of marriageable women 
yearly without even a knowledge of the facts, much less of the 
physiology and hygiene of reproduction, cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed. Some one will say: these things should be learned at 
home. True! the facts should be, yet seldom are ; and furthermore 
the more fundamental and vital bearings of reproduction are not in- 
telligible to the very immature mind. Moreover, the far-reaching 
individual and social results involved in sex relations can only be 
taught by one who is truly scholarly,—one thoroughly learned in 
physiology, hygiene, medicine, and sociology. The physiology and 
hygiene of sex should, then, be one of the first additions to the 
college curriculum for both men and women, 
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So far, in this discussion, the fundamental difficulty has been kept 
out of sight : no woman knows whether she is to marry or not. She 
must, therefore, be educated with two possible destinies in mind. 
There seems only one possible reconciliation, one inevitable solu- 
tion,—the possibility of motherhood is the primary consideration to 
which the aims of self-culture and self-support must forever be sub- 
ordinated. The “common fund” of knowledge should always in- 
clude the household sciences, with special emphasis upon physiology 
and hygiene. Any special line of study pursued with the aim of 
self-support or self-culture should still be such as may enrich the 
home. It may be conceded that any study thoroughly and enthusi- 
astically pursued cannot help enriching the home, although the 
married women of this association will testify that some of their 
college training has had a far more direct and vital connection with 
their domestic life than the rest. Here again it would be a bold 
person who should say just what group of studies would best recon- 
cile these two possible destinies ; but I shall venture to suggest that 
there could be no mistake in emphasizing first the biological sciences, 
and, second, the so-called “cultural” studies: literature, art, and 
music. 

A second fundamental difficulty is the limited time allotted in 
which to accomplish all these things. Out of a maximum period of 
fifteen years of formal education, only four are spent in college, and 
each department claims its full pound of flesh. Ask the heads of 
the various departments what is essential to the ideal college curri- 
culum! The mathematical department would exact time for higher 
algebra, solid geometry, trigonometry, and calculus; the classical, 
beside the four years of preparation in Latin and Greek, at least two 
years more of each in college; the representatives of modern lan- 
guage, from two to four years of training in French and German, as 
necessary tools for higher work as well as for culture ; the scientific 
departments insist upon chemistry, physics, geology, botany, 
zoélogy, and physiology merely as fundamental, and would fain 
exact the higher biological courses, including histology and bacteri- 
ology. Then come the social sciences : history—American, English, 
Greek, Roman, medizval, French, and German—no educated person 
can possibly do without any of these ; economics, sociology, philan- 
thropology, politics—these are absolutely essential to citizenship in a 
democratic state. The literary people clamor not merely for English 
composition, but for Americaa and English literature, and a general 
view, at least, of continental literature as an essential part of the 
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curriculum; while in stately but insistent procession arrive the phi- 
losophies: psychology, philosophy, ethics, pedagogy, without which we 
cannot be saved ; and, finally, now come the women demanding the 
addition of child-study, household sciences, hygiene, and sanitation. 

If it were not so absurd, it would be discouraging. The average 
person must be content with so much of disciplinary study as may 
be had in a fraction of four years; so much of culture as can be 
obtained first in the home and afterward through a limited number 
of language, literature, art, or music courses ; so much training of 
the judgment for life and citizenship as may be had by means of a 
few courses in history, politics, or sociology ; so much of training in 
the grasp of abstract conceptions and of mental processes as a mere 
taste of the philosophies can give; and, finally, such preparation for 
immediate life, self-support, marriage, or the so-called life of leisure 
—that is, life devoted to the public good—as the applied sciences 
may offer. We need to recognize, not so much what ought to be a 
part of the college course as what cannot be done in four years. 
Theoretically, it is desirable that a woman should be fully trained in 
all these lines of study ; practically, the woman who can spend only 
four years in study can only know (1) the elements of a very limit- 
ed number of things which have been denominated as the “common 
fund,” and (2) one subject or one branch of some subject as thor- 
oughly as four years’ training will permit. 

The co-ordination of the aims of special study and general cult- 
ure involves a differentiation of courses into two classes: special 
and general. Special courses should be open only to students who 
propose to pursue that subject for either three or four years; the 
general courses may be open to all students in some year, and, if 
possible, also to the casual visitor. Such differentiation has already 
begun in some colleges in the form of chemistry and mathematics 
for engineers, German for science students, highly specialized 
courses in Chaucer, Shakespeare, etc., for special students of litera- 
ture. The result of such differentiation would ultimately be that 
the typical college would give a larger proportion of general and 
disciplinary courses than the university; the university a larger 
proportion of specialist courses, while the pure university or grad- 
uate school would offer no general courses whatever, 

So far this discussion of the curriculum for women has presup- 
posed some election, at least of the special studies. There are in 
this country three distinct methods of providing for the combina- 
tion of special and general courses: 
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(1) The first, oldest, and most widely prevalent, requires at least 
one-half, often three-fourths, of the four years to be spent in 
required studies with the definite aims of mental discipline and 
general culture, and professedly admits no specialization. 

(2) The second, which has grown rapidly in favor in the last 
decade, is the group system, in which only a minimum of required 
general studies is laid down, but in which the student choosing a 
major subject is compelled to take certain accessary or collateral 
studies deemed necessary to well-rounded culture. 

(3) The third nominally requires no particular study, and allows 
the student to choose a major subject, to which he devuotes from 
one-fourth to one-third of his time throughout four years, It leaves 
to the head of that departraent the guidance of the student in con- 
structing a well-balanced course around this subject. The striking 
feature of this last method is the unusual stress laid upon the 
personal guidance of students by the highest professor in the 
department. Its success depends upon personality, and it admits of 
the adaptation of the curriculum to the previous training, bent, and 
future occupation of the student. It is neither desirable nor 
necessary for our purpose to discuss these methods in detail here 
except to note that the failure of the purely elective system has lain 
heretofore in the lack of the element of personal guidance. The 
gain in the flexibility of the curriculum which admitted of adaptation 
to the individual has often been more than counterbalanced by the 
lack of maturity and judgment to choose what was disciplinary and 
unpalatable, though desirable for general culture. If it be noted as 
well that the elective system—in modified forms—has gained steadily 
over the old required system, it will be seen that the group system 
is a method of providing indirect personal guidance, while the third 
plan admits of the largest possible action of the professor’s person- 
ality upon the student. The uncertainty of a girl’s destiny makes 
it desirable that the curriculum should be relatively more flexible, 
but at the same time even more carefully guided than in the case of 
a boy. But by whatever method it is sought to secure the proper 
balance between general and special studies, that will be best which 
shall develop most economically and effectively independence, 
thoroughness, originality, judgment, the vital elements of scholarly 
and humane character. The curriculum is merely the mechanism of 
the higher education. A bad curriculum will produce better results 
than a good one, if administered by better teachers. The element 
of personality is the vital element in college as elsewhere. This 
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explains the fact that so large a proportion of the great professors, 
great teachers, great specialists of every sort have taken their B.A. 
degrees at the smaller country colleges. It accounts for the fact 
that the earlier women’s colleges, without endowments, with teachers 
whose scholarly opportunities were of the meagerest sort, developed a 
degree and type of character which the larger colleges may well envy. 

A college president is quoted as having said ten years ago, that 
he chose professors first for scholarship, second for teaching ability, 
third for character; to-day, he reverses the order : character, teach- 
ing ability, scholarship. A few years ago, it was thought that any- 
body could teach a public school; now we think that any Ph.D. can 
teach successfully. Rossini says that a voice is the least important 
qualification of a great singer. Some day it will be said without fear 
that scholarship is only one, and perhaps the least important, qualifi- 
cation of a great teacher. 

There has been an attempt in this paper to show that the aims 
of the higher education should include the aims of women ; that the 
fund of human knowledge is so great, and the time so short, that 
some subjects, formerly deemed essential for discipline or culture, 
must now be relegated to the list of special studies ; that any course 
laid down as essential to all students, or even to a particular class 
of students, is a dogmatic assumption, but that, nevertheless, within 
certain wide limits, we may agree upon a fund of common and de- 
sirable knowledge ; that modern living demands some specialization 
in college which must be the stimulus of subsequent growth. It has 
been pointed out that the uncertainty of a woman’s future and the 
probable limitation of her formal preparation to four years make 
early specialization more important in her case than in the man’s. 

For this purpose certain subjects, such as the principles of 
applied physiology and psychology, of sex hygiene and of sanitation, 
whatever bears upon domestic efficiency, must be added to the 
courses now offered to women. It has been noted that there is no 
proper place for technical training in college. Three methods of 
providing for the proper balance of special and general training have 
been outlined, with the conclusion that the needs of women will best 
be met by a large degree of choice under wise and continuous guid- 
ance. Finally, it has been suggested that character—that is, social and 
economic efficiency and not pure scholarship—is the ultimate goal of 
college education. After all, the curriculum can only give room for 
the free play of scholarly personality upon immature manhood and 
womanhood. . 
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The earliest phase of the question of “sex’”’ in education was 
suggested at the beginning of this paper ; it was repeatedly asserted 
by earnest, scholarly experts in education that women could not do 
the same intellectual labor as men because of physical limitations, 
or because of inherent mental inferiority. This having been dis- 
proved, the next phase was the attempt of women to do precisely the 
same intellectual work as men in precisely the same way ; a third phase 
is just beginning, in which women are choosing those lines of thought 
and scholarship to which their femininity best adapts them, doing 
this for just the same reason that some men now choose engineer- 
ing or agriculture instead of the classics, law, or theology. 

Before the admission of women to higher education, a great gulf 
—moral, physical, mental—was fixed in popular opinion between 
men and women; an exaggerated emphasis was laid upon sex. In 
the reaction against this the tendency is to obliterate wholly the 
distinctions of sex, and to pretend that women are men, so far as 
education goes. Observe, however, that there is no tendency to 
pretend that men are women. So long as the physical distinctions 
of sex remain, so long will they modify education, as they do social 
function, dress, and every other division of life. The secret of sur- 
vival in biological evolution is not merely strength, but adaptation ; 
the secret of social survival is adaptation of function and environment 
to each other; the secret of education is adaptation of material and 
methods to age and sex, to the individual, whether man or woman. 
Nothing is gained by ignoring the fundamental facts of nature ; 
whatever we discuss we must forever reckon with the fact of the 
organic basis of humanity. 


Mary ROBERTS SMITH 
LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY 
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THE IDEAL CURRICULUM FOR A WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 


Let me state first of all that I am no believer in sex in education, 
having never been able to discover inherent differences in kind 
and degree between the mind and its workings in men and in 
women ; but I recognize the fact that women are frequently called 
to a different life and sphere of work from that of men, and so it 
becomes an important question how far this difference is to be taken 
into account in school and college. However, this is, after all, but 
part of the larger question—how far shall the college course become 
technical in its character: how far shall it train students directly 
for the work they plan to make their life-work ? 

The question at issue then is really this: Shall a college course 
be planned with a view to securing the broadest development of the 
whole nature, or shall it be directed wholly to acquiring special fit- 
ness fora given work, or is there a middle course? 

The tendency has been of late to let the practical side of educa- 
tion encroach upon the so-called purely culture side. And to an 
extent this is justifiable. If not carried too far, it may work the 
best results in the end, by deepening purpose and quickening 
interest in the work in hand. Still, study for its own sake and 
for pure love of it, interest and pleasure in studies that have no 
utilitarian end in view, should be strenuously encouraged, so that 
people may not become mere machines, but may Ze, as well as do ; 
may have horizons that do not shut down on just their little round of 
life, but open out on far-reaching views, and let them see the “ wide, 
wide world” in its manifold phases. For there is danger that the 
intellectual life, with its culture and charm, will be driven utterly 
out of the field by the too insistent demand for a narrowed intel- 
lectual activity and the commercial claims of this work-a-day world. 

I am of those who believe that all knowledge is valuable, but not 
equally for all; that individual tastes and capabilities and aspirations 
should be met by great freedom of choice in the studies pursued, 
and that the college can render a student no greater service than to 
help her to know herself and to encourage her to take life seriously, 
and find something that she can do with pleasure to herself and 
profit to others. 

Yet again and again I am forced to the conclusion that the 
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studies pursued are of far less importance than the manner of per- 
son who fills the teacher’s chair, and that unless those who teach 
have ability and knowledge and scholarly ideals and the power to 
interest and stimulate the student, any curriculum, however wisely 
devised, will fail of profitable results. The public mind fails to 
grasp the fact that teaching is a profession which demands a modi- 
cum of natural fitness, and which any and everybody cannot suc- 
cessfully undertake, and that a certain number of years in a 
university, even though crowned by the Ph.D., will not necessarily 
produce a teacher or a scholar. 

But granted that conditions are ideal, what would be an ideal 
course? As has been said, a general education, in the old sense of 
the term, is impossible. We have passed the days of the trivium and 
the quadrivium, and the field of the unknown must be, for all of us, 
far greater than the field of the known. A typical scheme of study, 
in the sense of good for all, is out of the question, for relative values 
must be of the first consideration in matters of learning. We can- 
not even define the object of education as one, for the aims of col- 
lege students are widely diverse. The instructor has to reckon not 
only with the student who comes to college from pure love of learn- 
ing, possessed by the cravings and stirrings of natural gifts, but 
also with the student of no particular aptitude; with the student who 
wishes an education only as a means of support; with the superficial, 
with the indifferent, with the discursive, and so on through all the 
variations of varying human nature. What education can satisfy this 
endless variety of needs? Perhaps there is no satisfactory solution 
of the problem. Yet the problem has to be solved as well as may be. 

When students come to college with a well-defined purpose or a 
decided predilection for certain studies, undoubtedly the wise course 
is to allow them to follow their own wishes and to develop their 
natural gifts to the highest degree possible, demanding only a mini- 
mum of studies besides, to secure a certain amount of breadth. But 
the troublesome question is: What ought the college to do for the 
rank and file of students? In general, the college should give 
enrichment of life through larger knowledge, increase of power 
through increase of development, effectiveness by securing fitness 
for some special work or a general efficiency, and most of all, sta- 
bility of character, by cultivating the reason and powers of reflection 
so that life may not be swayed by the fitful impulses of feeling, but 
that thought and feeling may work together, thought controlling and 
feeling humanizing life. 


2 
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When the question is asked, What particular studies best secure 
this result? the answer is not easy. 

A great deal is said about the educational values of different 
studies; this trains observation, that develops the reasoning powers; 
this quickens thought, that strengthens memory. 

But though some studies more than others cultivate the power 
of observation, and again, some give more material for thought to 
work upon, yet any study can be pursued in such a way as to in- 
crease the power of thought and reflection; which is, after all, the 
fundamental object of education. I should advocate, however, the 
requirement of a variety of subjects, not because of their respect- 
ive educational values, but to enable the student to determine 
what she likes best, and so to choose wisely ; and also to give her 
the advantage of the different methods that are sure to be found 
in the treatment of different subjects by different teachers, and like- 
wise to broaden her knowledge. 

The first year oniy ought to have a definite scheme of studies, 
and even here choice should be allowed, determined by the sub- 
jects presented at entrance. For the succeeding three years, the 
group system, if interpreted liberally and with some definite require- 
ments outside the special subjects of the group, is one satisfactory 
answer to the question what to study; but a free elective system, 
with a year each of English, history, science, and psychology, with 
ethics, would perhaps meet the case even better. For the free 
elective system has this advantage over the group system, that, 
while it presupposes that every one who has a definite line of study 
in view will naturally group her studies around her special subject, 
yet it does not require or expect all to do this, but gives opportunity 
for a general education to those who will find their pleasure and inter- 
est in life in the home and the social circle. One must admit that the 
woman who knows something of many subjects is quite as interest- 
ing in social life, and quite as effective for general social work, and 
even for social reform, as the specialist, who must, perforce, narrow 
her interests as she deepens her knowledge. And I do not mean by 
this general education a superficial education, but I am assuming 
that the training will be thorough and the work well done as far 
as it goes. 

Some studies are indissolubly linked together; but there is dan- 
ger of being too arbitrary in forming groups. A student may decide 
to make the classics her chief study, and yet she may have a great 
liking for some sciences as well, or vice versa. Often students find 
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a choice between mathematics and Greek a difficult matter. Such 
students should be allowed to indulge their likings, even though the 
integrity of the group should suffer thereby, because, as I firmly 
believe, growth comes in greatest measure where the liking is great- 
est. Any defect in the group can be remedied in after life; while 
this reaching out after other things gives a decided gain in breadth. 

One must be careful to distinguish between what is desirable and 
what is indispensable in a course of study. Sociology and economics 
are eminently desirable, and yet if the brief period of four years 
does not give time for these in individual cases, because of the 
stronger claims of other studies, then they can well be postponed 
till after college, for books on these subjects abound, and journais 
and reviews and magazines give liberal space to the latest views 
on these questions. History, on the other hand, is an indispensable 
study. It is valuable not merely for the knowledge it gives, but for 
the training in methods of historical study and research. Psychol- 
ogy, because it is the reasoned study of the mind, and ethics, 
because it is the study of conduct, are likewise indispensable, and 
we are putting a higher value upon them as we are coming to see 
more clearly that an understanding of the nature and workings of 
the mind, and right views on what constitutes right living and think- 
ing, have an important bearing upon life. Another reason for their 
* requirement is the slight probability of their being studied at all if 
a beginning is not made in college. 

I am tempted to include biology among the indispensable sub- 
jects, because of the supreme importance of the questions with 
which it deals; but as the tide of popular favor sets very strongly in 
its direction, it is sure to be so generally elected that we are safe 
in leaving this with the elective studies, and making the require- 
ment, as I have said, merely a year of science. 

In many particulars I should agree with the statements of the 
preceding paper, and I am glad of the relief the writer holds out to 
the colleges in saying that pupils under sixteen years of age, with a 
thorough teacher, can gain some practical knowledge of personal 
hygiene and sanitation. I believe, with the preceding writer, that 
concerts and lectures on literature and art and music should be a 
part of the college life where a great city is not close at hand to 
supply this need, and that they should not be counted in the curric- 
ulum. As for the disadvantages of the portionless widows, I fail to 
see how the college can provide for them by any scheme of study. 
In ordinary cases, the claims of children and home and society make 
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too heavy drafts upon a woman’s time to make it possible for her to 
keep pace in any line of work with those who are devoting to that 
line all of their time and thought. Unless a woman has a recognized 
profession, and pursues it after marriage, which is obviously far 
from desirable in all cases, she certainly must find self-support hard 
if she is left a widow in straitened circumstances. But the college 
cannot fortify one against all the vicissitudes of lifeand fortune. The 
claim that the sciences ought to be brought into closer relation to 
human life seems reasonable, but, to my mind, equally for men as for 
women. The child ought not to be considered the exclusive prop- 
erty of the mother, and the necessary facts of life should be taught 
to the possible father as well as to the possible mother. Further- 
more, many questions of wifehood and motherhood are out of place 
in a college course, and when the need for such knowledge arises, the 
woman of right general training will know how and where to seek it. 

It is impossible to see howa dual training for women can be 
feasible,—a training for an independent career in life anda training 
for marriage at the same time,—for the woman who chooses a special 
line of work must give herself to its pursuit as exclusively as a man ; 
and what is more, this dual training does not seem to be a necessity. 
The indictment can justly be made against women, that they are 
too often petty and narrow, and limited to the day of small things. 
We ought, then, to be all the more careful to let them, in the college 
course at least, look at the larger questions of life and be trained in 
large-mindedness. Really, I should feel that the “ female college,” 
which has but lately been ousted from our terminology, had returned 
in full force if chemistry and physiology and biology were to be 
taught merely to subserve the ends of the household. The greater 
includes the less. With knowledge of general principles, one can 
learn to make the applications. The college does its duty when it 
sends forth women who have learned how to use their minds, for such 
women will adapt themselves easily to the life they are called upon 
to lead. We ought not to think of the college course as the be-all 
and end-all of education, and so crowd everything into it, but to take 
Commencement in its literal sense, and trust that habits of study and 
thought have been formed which will continue through life, taking 
one direction at one time and another at another, as new interests 
and new demands come. 

While I deprecate the introduction of pedagogy into the college 
curriculum, the demands of the school boards and public sentiment 
seem to make this a necessity, especially as students cannot always 
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afford the time and means to meet this demand by taking a teacher’s 
course after leaving college. Pedagogy, as taught in college, ought 
to be, however, not a mere study of methods, but a wise and 
thoughtful presentation of the history of education and of psychol- 
ogy as applied to education. It should find place only in the last 
year of the course, when greater concentration on chosen subjects is 
desirable, and the thought of the student is more definitely directed 
to what life or work is to follow the college course. This last year, 
too, should train students more directly on the productive side by 
a requirement of research, and carefully written papers embodying 
the results. 

I question the wisdom of leaving a pupil in the choice of electives 
to the sole guidance of the professor in whose department she is to 
do her special work. Professors with a decided liking for their 
own and related subjects—which is natural—have often an equally 
pronounced dislike for others ; and their advice is not necessarily of 
the wisest outside of their own line of work. I should favor a 
group system that allowed the student great freedom in choosing 
what pleased her fancy apart from her special subject ; or, prefer- 
ably, an elective system, with certain definite requirements, not 
limited, however, to any particular year except in the Freshman 
year. Technical training should be relegated to the technical 
schools, which, in fact, are meeting this need most admirably. The 
last year should be largely a year of specialization for those who care 
to specialize ; but many who have no well-defined purpose in view 
are profited more by continuing several subjects than by giving 
themselves mainly to one. 

The college course should not differ for men and for women. 
What makes for sound education in the one case must make for 
sound education in the other. When questions that affect woman’s 
life and relations to society have become of sufficient importance to 
have a place in the consideration of general questions then they will 
be arecognized part of larger questions, and will be studied by men 
as well as by women. The function of the woman’s college is not to 
champion the cause of woman in the battle of life, but to send her 
forth broadened and strengthened and resourceful to champion her 
own cause. As a brighter future opens for women, with widened 
opportunities for study and work, and with increased recognition of 
their efficiency in various directions, many questions of the curriculum 
will find their own answer, and women will choose more wisely, 
because life offers more choices. 

Assy LEACH 
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SOME FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS ON COLLEGE 
CURRICULA: 


I, 


Before we can discuss the curriculum, we must decide upon the 
aim of the college education. There seem to be at least two con- 
flicting ideals of education at present struggling for supremacy in 
the minds of educational experts. The one, by a study of the 
classic past, aims to give, besides a high mental discipline, an 
ethical and esthetical culture. This is the education which the 
English university aims to give, suitable for a select class who are 
to be the rulers of the masses. 

“This education,” says Professor Peck, “should teach serenity of 
mind—loftiness of purpose, to see straight and to think clearly; 
should endue the students with a sense of proportion and a luminous 
philosophy of life,” and he adds, “a thing impossible to those who do 
not draw their inspiration from the thought, the history, and the 
beauty of the classic past.” 

James Anthony Froude, in discussing the question, admits that 


this education does teach a man to be a gentleman, but to be nothing 
else. 


Of the other, we may say that there has grown up an American 
ideal of education, suited to democratic conditions, which requires 
that not a select few, but the mass of men, shall be fitted both to be 
citizens and rulers, and this by study not only of the classic past, 
but of present conditions. 

Perhaps this has never been better expressed than by Huxley: 
“The aim of college education is to make capable, cultivated, 
aspiring human beings. The student should become a man whose 
body is the ready servant of his mind, which does the work with the 
ease and pleasure that, as a mechanism, it is capable of—a man 
whose mind is stored with knowledge of the great and fundamental 
truths of nature and of the laws of her operations—who has learned 
to love all beauty of nature or of art, to hate all vileness, and to 
respect others as himself.” Students so developed will be neither 
idlers nor only bread-winners, but men and women of fine intelligence 
and lofty ideals. 

We use the term college as distinct from university. Our Amer- 
ican colleges do not, and should not, aim to give the scholastic and 
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professional post-graduate education called a university training, 
which will, in general, be for both sexes and for a limited number. 

We will now assume that girls entering the ideal college will 
bring a good working knowledge of English, having been accus- 
tomed to describe clearly, concisely, and accurately all the natural 
objects and phenomena which have come under their observation. 
They will have a fair knowledge of at least one ancient and one 
modern language ; will be able to use mathematics through algebra 
and geometry, and will have acquired, by means of judiciously 
selected reading, a general knowledge of the chief events of the 
history of the world. They will bring to the three years of individ- 
ual growth well-developed bodies and cheerful, eager spirits. They 
will have that fundamental knowledge of domestic affairs which 
is every woman’s birthright. For the aim of this ideal college course 
is to fit the individual for better personal satisfaction in life, and for better 
service to society and the state. Women, aot less than men, must be 
fed with mentally nutritive subjects. By common consent these 
are, at least, history, science, mathematics, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, and the so-called natural sciences. Literature is held by 
many to belong here, as does anything which furnishes ideas ; and 
as brain no less than muscle grows by use, these ideas are to be ac- 
quired by hard work and not by mere lazy absorption. But, simul- 
taneously with acquirement must come expressiop of ideas,—not bare 
ideas, but ideas clothed with emotion and imagination. Expression 
in language requires English, French, German, Spanish, or Italian. 
In the college course it would seem essential that training in 
language proper should continue in at least one foreign tongue. 
Language and literature, then, must go through two years, and 
may go through three and four years. And, since truth and respect 
for the immutable laws of nature, which cannot be changed or 
ignored, are taught by science as nothing else can teach them, sci- 
ence must form an essential part of our ideal curriculum. If women 
need anything different from men, they need this. The average 
woman to-day confidently expects water to run up-hill, and hot, bad 
air to come obediently down and go out at the bottom of the room, 
if it is convenient for her that they should do so. 

Drawing, painting, and music, no less than words, express ideas, 
and this expression and meaning should be taught throughout the 
course, not as a trade, but as an education. What a source of pleas- 
ure for all life to come is the true appreciation of the meaning of 
music and of the great works of art. 
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Having given two years of quiet, individual development to the 
acquisition of ideas and to the means of expressing them, keeping 
up bodily exercise all the while, in order that the brain may have 
the best of chemical food, it is time for our college student to take 
up the relation of the individual to society and of the objects studied 
to the rest of the universe. Philosophy, psychology, ethics, sanitary, 
social and political science, history as a science—“the philosophy 
of history, which is a better and truer term than sociology’’—the 
history of industrial and political progress, should now be brought 
into the curriculum, to increase the personal resources of the indi- 
vidual, to give an interest in life which will enable the woman to rise 
above circumstances, however untoward. 

Whatever will best develop character, good judgment, sense of 
justice, power of discrimination, and give mental balance, should be 
pressed into service. 

We have assumed that all through these three years the students 
have had their own debating societies, plays, athletics, and whatever 
seems to them worth while for individual recreation and as practice 
for self-poise, self-command, regard for others, and community life 
with common interests. In these opportunities lies the great advan- 
tage of dormitory life—a cosmos in little. 

Whether or not a degree shall be given at the end of these three 
years, it is too soon to decide, but, in any case, a more practical and 
serious turn should be given to the fourth year. The young woman, 
now at twenty-one or twenty-two years of age, begins to look for- 
ward to the life that lies before her, and it is nothing less than 
criminal in the college to allow her to leave its halls with no prep- 
aration of mind or body, with no ideals, no ambitions, as to what she 
may accomplish with that life for which she will most surely be held 
accountable. The synthetic element in education should now be 
more strongly emphasized than the analytic. The student should 
put together that which she has dissected, and show that she really 
understands the relation of each part to the other. It is just at 
this point that our education is weakest to-day, from the grammar 
school up. This last year’s work should tend to develop the power 
of the student over herself and her environment. It should show 
her how to work independently, so that after leaving college she will 
find the world her field of study and not a dreary waste. 


ELiLen H. RICHARDS 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
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We should look upon the collegiate course more as a natural part 
of the educational training for life of every girl who wishes it than 
as a process distinct from the other educational influences of her life, 
and tending to make her one of a special class. Many of the prob- 
lems and difficulties which now exist are made, in my opinion, to 
appear unnecessarily serious, even if they are not actually created, 
by our failure to treat the subject of the systematic training of girls 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one with the naturalness 
it deserves. 

The method chosen for this training must still and, in fact, 
always have in mind the needs of the “exceptional girl” ; for, other- 
wise, our standards and our results will both deteriorate. 

Weare asked, What is the aim of the good American college ? We 
seriously misjudge its purpose if we say, as has been said, “It aims to 
do little more than provide a foundation of general knowledge.” If 
this were true, we, as students of educational method, would at once 
reject the college as a medium for the accomplishment of our ideal. 
Even if it were possible to define the common fund of knowledge 
which all should possess, I do not believe that the acquisition of 
it is the chief aim of a collegiate course. As my experience grows, 
I realize more and more the impossibility of determining the actual 
value of any given bit of knowledge for any single individual, and I 
see every day cases where the judgment of one person on this point 
is overthrown by the experience of another, with the result that it 
is almost impossible to reach an agreement if we pass out of the 
most limited field of knowledge. 

Again it is said that one of the chief objects of the higher training 
is discipline. To this I heartily assent, for it is true not only in 
theory but in practice. But I must plead for a larger meaning of 
the term discipline than has been given to it. It must not be limited 
to the “‘ mental powers—accuracy, agility, firmness and clearness of 
mind and keenness of observation ”—it often does and always should 
include the training of the moral powers,—truth, honor, justice, for- 
bearance, self-control, patience, and reverence. Indeed, there can be 
no higher nor better aim for all educational effort than such all- 
inclusive discipline, and I believe that it not only now exists, but is 
growing to be more and more the chief end of the training during 
the years with which we are dealing. 
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In my opinion this period of four years’ training is not intended 
to fit a young person to earn her living and to do something which 
will have a direct and definite market value. That function belongs 
rather to the trade, graduate, or professional school. But it is of 
great importance, under existing social conditions, to train the 
women who are going to our colleges to spend wisely, and to use 
their privileges and meet their responsibilities as members of the 
leisure class. For, after all, what is involved in this aim of securing 
the proper discipline of all the higher powers, except that they be 
used as the tools in social service? The college, then, should give 
ample opportunity for the direction and expression of these powers 
as they develop. 

It would be interesting to make a historical study of the change 
of motive in collegiate training from the individualistic need to the 
larger claims of society as a whole. Very much more remains to be 
done in this direction. Only a beginning has been made; but we 
are feeling the rush of the current, and it may be that sometime an 
appeal will have to be made again for the sacredness of individual- 
ism. But, taking things as they are to-day, I am convinced that, as 
an Association, we should gravely err if we should lay stress on the 
importance of using these four years for special preparation for wife- 
hood and motherhood. Important as this may be for an unknown 
40 per cent. of our college girls, of more importance for 1oo per 
cent. of them is a training which will fit them to meet the obliga- 
tions of membership in the larger body politic. That this training 
for a larger service is equally valuable for the 40 per cent. whose in- 
terests will lie within the family has been suggested by Miss Jane 
Addams in a wise paper called “ The College Woman and the Family 
Claim.” She says: “ There is no doubt that he who finds the fam- 
ily life in its sweetness and strength is he alone who fulfills the larger 
claim (¢. ¢., of race life), just as truly as he who finds the individual 
life is he who first loses it.” 

We need not be alarmed at the specter of a “man-made system 
of education for women.” It was inevitable that the college curric- 
ulum should have been devised by men; and I see no reason for 
resenting the fact, or for overthrowing, because of it, what has been 
gained for the higher education of women. If we attempt a woman- 
made scheme of education for women we shall make a serious 
blunder. We shall gain our end, the better training of women for 
life, much more surely if we join with men in developing the theories 
and practice of the new educational method. My reasons are these: 
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1. We find that in educational conferences certain principles are 
being evolved from the normal and fundamental phases of experi- 
ence, and that these are being adopted as the guiding principles in 
the training of those faculties ahd powers which are a common pos- 
session of the human race regardless of the individual or the sex. 

2. There is no such thing as ¢he college curriculum—a fixed 
course of study to which all must conform—in any of our best 
colleges at the present time. Men have outgrown that idea. On 
the contrary, we see a rapidly increasing opportunity given to the 
development of individual (which includes sex) gifts and traits. 

3. Not only are forces at work leading to the enrichment of every 
particular branch of knowledge which has been proved to have value 
as a means of training, but new subjects are constantly showing 
themselves worthy of a place in the list. The time is easily within 
the memory of some of us when history and modern languages were 
first recognized as fit studies for the college. Biology, hygiene, 
sociology, economics, and other subjects are now gradually making 
their way with quite as great rapidity as is warranted by the newness 
and uncertainty of the facts and theories they aim to present. But 
the recognition given to these new fields of knowledge is a sure 
proof that educational leaders are seeking to adapt the college train- 
ing, so far as it relates to the acquisition of facts, to the needs of the 
present conditions of life. 

4. As the aim of bringing the disciplinary training into close 
relationship with the activities of the individual in the family and in 
society is gradually taking shape, we see that teachers are relating 
all subjects of study more and more to domestic, social, and political 
interests. I could give many instances where large classes of men 
are studying topics whose interest under an older order of things 
would have seemed to be limited to women. 

Bearing in mind those influences which are now at work and 
which seem to me to be tending in the right direction, what shall we 
be justified in expecting the college to offer a young girl? 

First, from one to two years devoted to studies which are funda- 
mental in training, such as language and literature, mathematics, 
science, and history, together with the cultural influences urged by 
Professor Smith, all presented in such a way as to furnish mental 
and moral enrichment, organized knowledge, love of learning, and 
the power to co-ordinate thought and action. Next, a period of free 
elective courses chosen under direction. During this period the 
individual needs of several different classes of students may be met. 
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There are those women who already feel sure of what their future 
destiny is to be, and wish to continue laying the foundation for the 
special training which is to fit them to enter on their vocation, be it 
that of teacher, physician, or wife. There are also those who have 
an eager thirst for some one kind of knowledge, purely theoretical, 
perhaps, and seemingly without any practical value, as mathematics, 
philosophy, or language. As I see evidences of this intellectual 
need and realize how often and how tragically it has failed of satis- 
faction in the past, I feel a sense of personal gratitude that the col- 
leges of to-day are offering their rich stores of pure learning so gen- 
erously to women. There are, besides, students slow in develop- 
ment, but with latent powers, who may make this a period of pure 
experimentation, and, under wise and sympathetic guidance, feel 
their way into the work for which they have hidden gifts. Finally, 
there is the constantly increasing class who are to prepare them- 
selves for a life of general service; and just here comes the need for 
such general courses as Professor Smith has suggested, whose value 
for some students cannot be over-estimated. 

In presenting this optimistic and conservative view of the sub- 
ject, I realize fully how far the present collegiate training falls short 
of our ideals for women. I believe, however, that it will prove 
better for such an organization as this to lay hold on and foster the 


influences for good which are now at work than to cast them aside 
and seek new and untried methods based on sex distinctions. In 
this way we shall more surely hasten the day when our colleges will 
send forth students, both men and women, with more effective equip- 
ment for a noble service in life. 


MARION TALBOT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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III. 


One of the most interesting by-products of any educational dis- 
cussion, but especially of a discussion concerning. the education of 
women, is the distribution of those who conduct it into two classes 
—those to whom education is merely education, by which I mean 
the pursuit of culture, and those to whom it is also, and even pri- 
marily, a social process, affected powerfully by the demands of the 
environment as well as by the needs of the individual mind. In 
other words, some of us believe that our first business as educators 
is to give the student a chance to develop himself, holding that a 
certain discipline will enable his mind to find itself, and thus ensure 
his mental well-being, whether his life is to be spent in Wall Street 
or on a desert island; while others of us maintain that education is 
one of and perhaps the chief means of bringing the individual into 
harmony with his environment, and that if the environment is call- 
ing fora certain form of mental development the educational system 
should be judged according to the success with which it meets the 
demand. These opposing points of view are stated with intentional 
crudity, to give their opposition a stronger emphasis than we gener- 
ally allow it. Most of us probably compromise between them, or, 
more probably, incline to each in turn by that rhythmic psycholog- 
ical habit which saves the most consistent of us against our wills. 
But in such a discussion as this the whole question reduces itself to 
a choice between these points of view. 

The author of the essay under debate opened her paper by givinga 
rough definition of the term “college,” which seemed to me to promise 
a most fruitful simplification of the question proposed. She said, in 
effect, that while the undergraduate may catch a glimpse of training 
as a specialist in some one subject, the average American college 
aims to do little more than provide a foundation of general knowl- 
edge to which must be added further years of special training to de- 
velop the professional and the savant. Iam heartily in sympathy 
with this theory of the college, and if we all are, the question raised 
to-day is settled, for we shall no longer be concerned with fitting our 
students for this or that special line of activity, but only with turning 
them out as complete human beings as may be, tempering the metal 
merely, and leaving it to be shaped by other agencies. But it appears 
to me that the essayist let slip the great advantage gained by her 
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opening assumption, and argued throughout her very interesting 
paper as though the college were, after all, responsible to its students 
for a specific preparation for the various careers open to them. 

If this be true, it needs no array of statistics to prove that a suffi- 
cient number of college women will marry to make it fit and proper 
that their future profession should be scheduled among the others, 
and the day may come when the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York will secure legislation prohibiting matrimony on 
the part of college graduates who have not obtained the grade of C 
or better in sanitary science and the physiology of reproduction, 
But I, personally, am deeply convinced of the falsity of the major 
premise, and I look upon the movement to differentiate the college 
course for women as one form of the dangerous tendency to allow 
the university to encroach upon the college, and that tendency is 
strongest in the minds of those educators whom I began by describ- 
ing,—those who look upon education as having an immediate rather 
than an indirect effect on society and on the individual’s relation to 
it. There is a sense in which the higher education of women has a 
direct social effect that is at present one of its chief sources of inter- 
est. We must all admit, now that Karl Pearson has pointed it out, 
that the labor question and the woman question have more in common 
than a tendency to come into practical politics under similar condi- 
tions. Women and the laboring classes have this in common, that 
each is so handicapped as to beat the mercy of society, and that each 
must drive some bargain with the community in order to be allowed 
the chance for development and the exercise of natural powers. 
With this train of thought in mind no one concerned in the education 
of women can escape the feeling that it isa more interesting process 
than the education of men by as much as experiment is a more inter- 
esting process than verification of the already known. But I believe 
that the educator who allows his mind to become so preoccupied 
with the question of the social status of women as to attempt to an- 
swer it below the university is injuring the value of the experiment 
and vitiating his own results. For the woman who is going to be- 
come the typical case, who is going to make the best possible show- 
ing for her sex, whatever field she chooses, is the woman who, in 
the first place, has most of that common fund of knowledge which 
the essayist so wisely insisted upon. The content of that common 
fund varies from time to time, and though it is in itself a very im- 
portant matter, I am inclined to say that what is after all of para- 
mount importance is its commonness. It is the Volapuk of cultivated 
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society. Its possession amounts to freemasonry, and to fall in with 
people who have it is to have the sense of relaxation that comes 
of joining a group of friends in a room full of mere acquaintances. 
We hear some college men denying the value of their birthright. 
Louder than their words is their unfailing tendency to flock together. 
The present system of men’s collegiate education is not ideal, but 
even if it were far more inconsequent than it is, I should be in favor 
of extending it unchanged to girls for the sake of the gain in sheer 
solidarity that society would draw from the arrangement. 

But the strong woman of the future will not only have learned 
her Volapuk ; the secret of her staying power will be the slowness of 
her growth. It happens at the moment that the baccalaureate 
degree is a great practical aid to women who have their living to 
earn. The heads of schools have found that one way of sifting the 
mass of applications is to insist on the degree. In spite of the com- 
pliment involved, I could find it in my heart to regret this attitude 
on the part of the schools, because it tends strongly to spread the 
utilitarian idea of the value of a college course, to perpetuate the 
notion that it should be something with an ascertainable market 
value. In fact, the college course should be looked upon as a 
luxury, not in the sense of being within the reach of the well-to-do 
only, but in the sense of not leading necessarily to any immediate 
practical end. The Greek word favavoixos has no modern equiv- 
alent. It used to be applied to any occupation, however useful or 
necessary, however unselfish; which yet sacrificed him who followed 
it, either by injuring his physical development or by so monopoliz- 
ing his time as to leave him no leisure for liberal pursuits. We 
almost all follow banausic occupations to-day, men and women alike, 
the classical philologist as well as the artisan. All but the greatest 
show some taint of it as soon as they have selected the rut in which 
their lives are to run. The four years of undergraduate life are 
practically the only mature years left in which one may survey the 
world irresponsibly, pick and choose from no motive but healthy 
appetite, and feel the while that all is grist that comes to the mill. 
It is to preserve this little Eden of liberty that I should like to see 
an angel with a flaming sword stationed at the door that opens into 
the university, and I believe sincerely that efficiency in the real work 
of after life is best attained by those four years of indirect pursuit 
of it. 

Emity JAMES SMITH 


BARNARD COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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IV. 


The question under discussion—Shall the college courses be 
modified for women ?—is as old as the beginnings of feminine higher 
education. It agitated the founders of the first women’s colleges. 
President Eliot discussed it at the first commencement at Smith, and 
it pursued the first students, usually in the form, What good is Latin 
and Greek going to do girls? 

The difference between then and now is that formerly the em- 
phasis was placed on the word women—Shall the college courses be 
modified for women? Now the doubt is, has anybody time for gen- 
eral culture? Do not the college courses need modifying both for 
men and women? They have been modified to suit the growth of 
science and the demand for modern languages; shall they now be 
further adapted to the exigencies of making money and keeping 
house? 

Some light may be thrown on this question from the history of 
the women college graduates who for twenty years have been adding 
experience to knowledge. 

College for the earliest of them meant general culture of the old 
Latin and Greek type, tried for generations on men. They studied 
for the love of it, in the face of assurances that no men would ever 
marry them, or more than a handful of girls ever wish to be taught 
such matters as higher mathematics and Greek. They are in the 
forties now, their fortunes made, and their fates decided. What 
sort of success have they made in life? 

In the first place, contrary to the original prognostications, most 
of these early graduates are married, and the rest teach. 

What the teachers have done in fact and in the conquest of pub- 
lic opinion sounds like a fairy tale. The early graduates who are 
teachers are among the leading educators of the country, They are 
professors in colleges, co-educational and for women; they are the 
heads of colleges and the founders and managers of girls’ schools; 
they have made it necessary that all women who aim at the first rank 
in teaching shall be college-bred. 

The history of those who have married is, from the nature of 
the case, less known and read of all men, although the fact that by 
the time they have reached middle life a majority of these quon- 
dam book-worms have actually been chosen in marriage stands for 
something. 
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Whether their education has been a help or a hindrance, whether 
on account of it they have been better wivesand mothers, is a matter 
of individual observation and personal testimony. As far as I have 
seen, the following have been the results : 

1. The first and best blessing of college for married women is 
that given in common to all persons of culture, namely, largeness 
of vision and the satisfaction of a disciplined mind. The general 
culture of college days has been to them, as to its possessors here- 
tofore, a reservoir of intellectual refreshment, a defence against 
worldliness, and a store-house of inexhaustible resources. Life 
has been easier, and the routine, the details, and constant inter- 
ruptions and demands of domestic duties more lightly borne from 
having a well-stored memory, wide interests, and intellectual diver- 
sions, 

2. The college women who have married have discovered ina 
domestic career no mean opportunity both for study and for action. 
To many of them their kitchens are laboratories, their servants 
living problems in sociology, and their homes units in the great 
social scheme. They understand food values and the chemistry of 
cleaning ; they know about plumbing and ventilation. Even to those 
who have not attained to this scientific extreme, the complicated 
machinery of a household appears interesting and worth manipulat- 
ing well. It may seem an indirect way to accomplish it, but one of 
the important uses of Latin and Greek in these educated women is 
the revival of the lost arts of housewifery and the dignity that for- 
merly attached thereto. 

3. The enlargement of the idea of motherhood is another charac- 
teristic of college-bred married women. They have placed a high 
estimate on health, and have obeyed science, in the making of healthy 
children, In moral training they have acted under the conviction 
that children are born under law and should be treated as amenable 
thereto from infancy. They have directed and shared the intellectual 
development of theirchildren. It is true that they have regarded 
their children as objects of study and observation, but, nevertheless, 
it is sober truth that children are more interesting when they are 
understood as well as loved, and that scientific patience has a durable 
domestic value. 

4. Not a few of the college-educated married women make money 
as a result of their college training. Several are college professors ; 
a number share their husbands’ professions ; some are engaged in 
paid charitable work ; many write. 


3 
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I am not aware that any statistics have been gathered on the 
subject of college women in almshouses or of college-bred widows 
living in lady-like dependence on either public or private charity, 
but so contrary is the idea to the college spirit that merely to name 
it is to show its absurdity. Women who keep house and train up 
their children, and have as wide outside interests as the college- 
bred wives and mothers of my acquaintance, do not have rusty 
brains, and may be trusted to meet misfortune and poverty with 
courage and ability. 

Finally, let me point out to you that college women, married and 
single, have publicly concerned themselves with eminently prac- 
tical questions and movements. To their regard for the health of 
woman witness the Alumnz gymnasiums at Vassar and Smith and 
the attention this Association has given to the subject. Domestic 
science, including the servant problem, has engaged their attention 
with especially useful results. The college settlement idea has also 
taken great hold on college women. Rare is the girl who has been 
in college who has failed to be imbued with its spirit. And what 
fruit it has borne! not alone in the settlements themselves but in 
clubs, in classes and in individual unselfish neighborliness all over 
the land. 

Is it true that only boys are impressed with the necessity of find- 
ing out what they are good for? The truth rather is that the resolve 
to make use of their education, both for love and money, is the 
strongest characteristic of college women. The colleges have not 
heretofore said to women, “If you marry, you will need biology, 
hygiene, sociology, and chemistry” but they have supplied their girl- 
graduates with brain power and the moral purpose which have made 
them quick to make these applications for themselves. 

It gives warrant for the future—for the girls now in college, who 
are assumed to be more frivolous than we were, and for our 
daughters—that for them also study for its own sake and for disci- 
pline may have saving grace. After all, spiritual forces are the things 
that tell. The world is more in need of large-souled women than of 
cooks. 

“ Make her an intellectual woman,” said Charles Dudley Warner 
long ago, in answer to an anxious mother’s query as to what she 
should do with her daughter. Let that be the business of the col- 
lege,—to seek first the kingdom of knowledge; to train minds; to 
waken great enthusiasms ; to produce genuine scholarship : the rest 
will be, as it has been, added thereto. 
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If any one still asks: When are girls going to learn to be thrifty, 
since housekeeping and cooking do not come by nature, nor general 
common-sense and manual dexterity? let the scientists answer who 
have discovered that the motor nerves must be developed before 
sixteen if they are ever to be. At home, say they, and at school, in 
childhood, at the same time that boys are learning to chop wood and 
build fires. College needs only to supply the motive, not by courses 
in bread-making and classes in kindergartening but by allying 
women’s work with the great social and intellectual factors that 
move mankind, and by setting the seal of science on both the school- 
room and the home. 


KaTE Morris CONE 
HARTFORD, VT. 
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V. 


To those interested in the education of women the vital issue of 
the last fifty years has been the demonstration of a woman’s Ca- 
pacity to receive and profit by the same education as that given to 
men. During the next half century the question of most moment 
to educators will be whether there are fundamental differences be- 
tween men and women such as to necessitate an adjustment of edu- 
cational aims or of educational methods to the purposes of the latter. 
The possible advantage of a modification in the college curriculum 
is therefore one of the questions of the day, and Professor Smith’s re- 
marks upon the subject must strike every one as full of significance. 
Her conclusions seem to me admirable, with one exception. In her 
final summary she says: “‘ The uncertainty of a woman’s future and 
the probable limitation of her formal preparation to four years 
make early specialization more important in her case than in the 
man’s.” 

The advantage of specialism in a man’s education is that it sup- 
plies a foundation upon which he can proceed to build—and to build 
with security—as soon as he leaves college, and his choice of a spe- 
cialty should, therefore, be in accordance with his choice of a pro- 
fession. For the practice of law, history and politics are the best 
preparation; for the study of medicine, the natural sciences are the 
best and, indeed, the necessary training ; or if teaching is the stu- 
dent’s selection, he must prepare himself for future university work 
and for the doctorate of philosophy. If a young man purposes to 
make his way as rapidly as possible in what is commonly known as 
“‘ business,” he will find a thorough knowledge of some one modern 
language or of some one science a direct aid to success. 

This, then, is the advantage of specialism. Its disadvantage is 
that if it be followed during the undergraduate years, some sacrifice 
must be made of studies the lack of which is detrimental to well- 
rounded mental development. But in a country like ours, where 
practically every man is dependent upon his own exertions for sup- 
port, the direct benefit of specialism in preparing him to do the best 
work of which he is capable in a certain definite direction as soon as 
he leaves college is too great to be set aside. The stimulation of 
interest in undergraduate work that arises from a sense of future 
practical utility is also a benefit not to be overlooked. 

If a young woman enters college with the certainty that she must 
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in the near future look entirely to herself for support she has the 
same reasons for specialism in her college work that a young man 
has. For her there can be no possible doubt that specialism should 
begin as early as possible, and she will do wisely to select a college 
where the elective system prevails, But such a young woman does 
not belong to those whose future is uncertain, In her existence self- 
support is a definite, known quantity. The number of these women 
is comparatively small, and within their ranks are to be found most 
of the exceptional women who now come to college, that is, those 
who are distinguished from their fellows by more mature age, un- 
usual ability, or superior preparation. 

The future of the average girl, indeed, is uncertain. But while 
we cannot be sure as to which of two destinies is in store for her, 
it is possible to determine whether probabilities are any more in 
favor of one than of the other. 

That the majority of women in the world at large will always 
marry there can be no reasonable doubt. For, as Professor Huxley 
concisely puts it, unless the human species is to come to an end 
altogether somebody must be good enough to take the trouble 
and responsibility of annually adding to the world exactly as many 
people as die out of it. There was a time when one of the objec- 
tions made against a college education for women was that a 
woman so educated would be less likely to marry than her sisters. 
We all remember Matthew Arnold’s anxious inquiry, when visit- 
ing a certain well-known woman’s college in this country: “ But, 
frankly now, how does all this affect their chances?” I think 
the statistics Professor Smith has just offered us show quite 
clearly that the college woman’s “chances” are not materially 
lessened by her education. For if the proportion of college 
women who marry is now estimated at from forty to sixty per 
cent., it is safe to assume that in the next ten years this pro- 
portion will be increased, because the age of the average girl 
now at college is decidedly less than that of her predecessor 
there—the exceptional woman. 

If, then, the probabilities that the college woman will marry are 
greater than the probabilities that she will seek some sort of a career 
it seems but reasonable that we should bear this fact in mind during 
her college course, and we should also remember that of those women 
who do marry a large majority will marry men with small incomes, 
because the number of men with large incomes is very limited. The 
life of the average girl after she leaves college is likely sooner or 
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later to be spent under domestic conditions, and a college curriculum 
to be of real service to her must be calculated to fit her for such an 
environment. Is specialization likely to fulfill this end? 

It is self-evident that we cannot possibly give our girls a special 
training for each and every combination of circumstances which the 
elastic and indefinite nature of domestic conditions may involve. 
Happiness and usefulness under these conditions must depend on 
their own powers of adjustment to their surroundings, and these, in 
turn, must be the result of natural abilities, acquired knowledge, 
common sense, and force of character. 

The great argument for the educational value of specialism in 
this connection is that to learn any one thing thoroughly constitutes 
peculiarly beneficial mental discipline. But it may be suggested that 
as good mental discipline and perhaps better mental development 
may be secured bya mode of education calculated to train the facul- 
ties in a number of different directions. And since the nature of 
future work is uncertain, and its details under any circumstances 
very diverse, we are by this means likely to insure that whatever 
work may in future be undertaken it will be done with intelligence 
and with concentration of effort. It would be most unjust to as- 
sume that specialism, any more than any other good thing, is in it- 
self injurious to a woman’s development ; but there are possible hin- 
drances to the worthy fulfillment of her work in life in the unevenness 
of mental growth, the scantiness of intellectual resources, and the 
narrowness of judgment that are liable to result from too early con- 
centration on one side of education. 

This peculiar evil is not absent from the specialization of men 
nor of women who are under the same conditions of life as their 
brothers, but in their case we may indulge the hope, which expe- 
rience seems to show is well founded, that the years spent in the 
occupations for which a college training prepares them will tend to 
minimize the disadvantages of specialism by bringing in their train 
that roundness of development which comes from constant contact 
with the affairs of men. 

To the woman who marries, however, this opportunity must, in 
great measure, be lacking, for her environment, if she has a right 
conception of her duties, will be of that intimate and personal 
nature which it is now, unfortunately, the fashion to consider narrow. 
Narrow undoubtedly it may become, but only from the influence of 
her own mind; and if specialism, as we have endeavored to show, is 
likely to conduce to such an evil, then for her the dark side of 
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specialism stands out in bold relief. For those women who, as the 
years go on, do not marry, and who find in some form of intellectual 
pursuit the interest and usefulness of a single life, the benefit of 
some kind of special training can hardly be overestimated. But 
there can be no better foundation possible for such training than 
four years of all-around college work, and unless a woman is abso- 
lutely barren of mental resources she will make a better choice of 
her specialty, and a better use of it when chosen, if she defers its 
adoption until she can enter on university work. 

While recognizing the benefits that education has received from 
specialism, and that specialism has conferred upon the world, we 
must see that there are many other benefits than these for which we 
are dependent upon women. If all of our fowls were to lay golden 
eggs we should be deprived of one of the necessaries of life ; and if 
all of our young women achieved distinction as specialists human 
nature would be sadly at a loss for daily food. What we really need 
in our life-work, as James Russell Lowell truly says, is not learning 
but knowledge. To quote again from the same source: “ Special 
aptitudes are sure to take care of themselves, but the latent possi- 
bilities of the average mind can only be discovered by experiment 
in many directions.” 


CAROLINE W. LATIMER 


THE WomMAN’s COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ IN ITS 
RELATION TO WOMEN’S EDUCATION. 


We sometimes hear it said, and oftenest by women who must, it 
seems to me, have given very little thought to the matter, that there 
is no good and sufficient reason for a woman’s organization like this ; 
that the educational interests of men and women are identical, and 
that women should therefore work with men in such associations ; 
and, furthermore, that college-bred women should not isolate them- 
selves from other women but should work in common with them, and 
not separately. But wherever there are special interests to protect, 
special organization is necessary, and it is a necessity that women in 
the past have but little understood. It is well known, tor example, 
to workers in trades-unions that it is almost impossible to persuade 
women working in the various trades to organize sufficiently to pro- 
tect their rights. There seem to me certain interests in the educa- 
tion of women that cannot be adequately safeguarded by men. Few 
things are more disappointing than the fact that men who are inter- 
ested in women’s education, and even men who have been for many 
years engaged in educating women, do not seem to feel convinced of 
its value. They are ready to grant and do grant all possible privi- 
leges of co-education in their respective universities, or are eager to 
teach them to the best of their abilities in women’s colleges, but when 
it comes to be a question of what they themselves think is the best 
education for women, or, indeed, whether to their minds, this same 
education which they have been helping to give women is, after all, so 
vitally important, you will find that the deeper you probe for their 
opinions the more doubtful the answer is. It seems as if this, to 
women, inestimable privilege of education had been granted because 
these teachers had formed a gracious habit of granting women’s 
requests. They are not even sure whether a thorough knowledge of 
mathematics or classics may not in the end make a woman a less 
devoted wife or mother ; whereas you will find that they are irrevo- 
cably sure that the same knowledge will not make a man a less 
devoted father. It is only men that have this uncertainty in regard 
to women. We know that there is nothing in our woman’s nature to 
transmute gold into dross—intellect into moral obliquity of nature. 
In the late discussions by the professors and graduates of Cambridge 
University in regard to granting Englishwomen degrees it was 
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pitiful to read the ineptitudes that were uttered on the subject of 
women’s education—in many cases by the very men who had been 
engaged in it for the last twenty-eight years. Women were taunted 
with lack of originality because they studied in men’s universities, 
and were repeatedly urged to found universities of their own, and to 
invent for them new forms of intellectual training suited to feminine 
minds ; in other words, they were told to cast away all the traditions 
of the past and to make bricks without straw. The shock was as 
profound as if at some great banquet the women present were to be 
refused food by their brothers and fathers and told to devise in future 
a woman’s way of dining. The absurdity of the one is no greater 
than the other. Just as the same material food eaten by men and 
women invigorates alike the separate physical nature of both, without 
turning men into women or women into men, so the same intellectual 
curriculum trains the best faculties of the educated man and woman. 
The question of sex in the intellectual world, if there be such a ques- 
tion, will take care of itself as in the physical world. The only 
question at issue is, What is the best food for our bodies, what is the 
best training for our faculties? Women have been for many years— 
since 1878 —studying in the Harvard Annex, now Radcliffe College, 
under Harvard professors, and they have been recently studying 
with men in the same graduate classes whenever the philosophical 
faculty as a whole consents that the course in question should be 
thrown open tothem. Yet I am told by Harvard professors that the 
discussions which sometimes take place on the occasion of throwing 
open to women a new course of study may fairly be compared with 
these recent English discussions, and that women have within the 
last year been excluded from a graduate course of reading in Plautus, 
or some such author, because some members of the Harvard faculty 
hold that it takes away from women’s charm to read such a classicin 
company with men, and that, in short, there is no reason why women 
should wish to read such an author at all. At the bottom of men’s 
judgment of women lurks the famous dictum of Emerson: ‘Too 
pathetic, too pitiable is the region of affection, and its atmosphere, 
always liable to mirage.”” Men who look at women through such a 
mirage cannot regard women’s education as women themselves do. 
It is needless to say that wherever men are in charge of girls’ or 
women’s separate education there is need for the utmost watchful- 
ness on the part of an association like this. For this reason, in all 
places where, as in the Southern, and many of the Middle states, pub- 
lic schools for girls are separate from those for boys, the schools for 
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girls have been, without exception, less good than in those states 
where girls and boys are educated together. The girls’ schools in 
France and Germany are greatly inferior to the schools for boys; 
and the private girls’ schools in England were a national disgrace 
before the Girls’ High School Company, founded by the efforts of 
educated women, began to maintain its present excellent schools in 
all parts of England. In these schools a high standard is set by 
preparation for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London examinations. 
Our own private schools for girls have been in the same desperate 
condition. Only recently has the demand for preparation for college 
introduced into some few of these schools an honest standard and 
college-trained teachers. If we examine the teaching staff of any 
fashionable school for girls we shall find that it is made up mainly of 
untrained women, whose so-called experience and social tact are 
supposed in some mysterious way to make up for accurate knowledge. 
Only those of us who have been pupils in these schools can conceive 
the worthlessness of such teaching. If it were possible to change in 
some slight degree the standards of these private and public schools 
for girls, that alone would be a sufficient justification for the existence 
of this Association. 

I have endeavored to show why it is necessary for educated 
women to combine among themselves to protect certain educational 
interests of women that appeal less strongly to men ; and I think it 
is equally clear that there are certain aspects of girls’ education that 
must be protected by college-bred women rather than by other 
women. More important, perhaps, than any other educational ques- 
tion is that of educated teachers. I have personally never known a 
woman (or, indeed, a man) who had not been to college admit that col- 
lege-trained teachers were either necessary, or even very desirable, in 
secondary education, whereas they seem to me, and I am sure to all 
of you, a primary condition of the improvement of secondary educa- 
tion. No nation, least of all a democracy, can afford to give its 
children an inferior education; and at the cost of a few warships—I 
do not mean to speak ill of warships—it would be possible so to in- 
crease the salaries in the primary and secondary schools that those 
who teach in them could afford, in the first instance, to educate them- 
selves. 

There are other matters which can best be reached through organi- 
zations such as this. No work of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
has been more important than the discrimination which has been made 
between women’s colleges, or colleges admitting women, in respect 
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to admission to this Association. The successive reports of the 
chairman of this committee in regard to the standards that must pre- 
vail in order to preserve the dignity of the bachelor’s degree seem 
to me models of conservative judgment. Of the nineteen colleges 
admitted into the Association the nine Western colleges are, of 
course, co-educational ; of the ten Eastern colleges five are co-educa- 
tional, four are separate women’s colleges, and one isan annex. But 
although the numbers of the co-educational colleges and the separate 
colleges for women are the same, by far the greater number of 
students in the East are studying in colleges for women only ; the 
proportion being, in 1897, about 2,855 to 1,290. The work of these 
women’s colleges concerns especially the Association ; it affects our 
Western as well as our Eastern members, because many Western 
girls are now being educated in the East, and more especially, 
Western girls of wealth. Separate education for women tends, as I 
have said, to become less good largely, I believe, because the con- 
trol of this separate education is mainly in the hands of men who all 
but inevitably care less about maintaining high standards in women’s 
education thanin men’s. This is true both of women’s colleges and 
of annexes. In women’s colleges appointments are still made that 
would not be made in men’s colleges of the same size and import- 
ance. Less prolonged training is still required of teachers of women 
students. In annexes where separate instructors are appointed for 
the women students the same danger is present, but to a greater 
degree, because less general attention is attracted to these appoint- 
ments. The great danger of the annex is, however, that the teach- 
ing of women students tends to fall into the hands of the younger 
instructors, because the more eminent professors become tired (and 
with justice) of repeating the same instruction to classes of women ; 
and this difficulty grows greater each year as women’s education be- 
comes less of a novelty. At present co-educational colleges are, 
speaking generally, beyond the reach of our Association, and, in the 
main, they may be trusted to take care of themselves ; but women’s 
colleges are, it seems to me, especially committed to this Associa- 
tion. An organized body of educated public opinion like this might 
have a great and beneficial control over their standards. The wise 
modification made in the charter of Radcliffe College in consequence 
of the protest of one of our committees before the Massachusetts 
Legislature could not have been effected by single individuals. 

The reasons I have thus far mentioned for associated action have 
had reference, in the main, to the protection of educational interests ; 
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but the positive and creative side of the work of the Association 
seems to me more important still. The founding and maintenance 
of fellowships for foreign study will, I hope, be followed by the found- 
ing of fellowships for research, which may be held for five or ten 
years, thus enabling the holders to spend long periods of time in 
remunerative research. The collection of statistics bearing on 
women’s education seems to me scarcely less important than this. 
It is true that, so far, woman’s education has, with us, carried every- 
thing before it. But the time is now coming when other nations 
begin to ask for results. France and Germany, for instance, are 
already turning to America for the experience which will enable 
them to begin to provide higher education for their women, and in 
order to be of assistance we shall have to bring into readiness for 
use the results of our experience. In a matter like women’s educa- 
tion, where sentiment and prejudice have for the most part had full 
sway, statistics will be of incalculable value. The statistics concern- 
ing the health of women graduates collected by the Association, 
unsatisfactory as they were to me personally, have done more, per- 
haps, than any other one thing toward removing one very serious 
obstacle to women’s higher education. This is only a sample of 
what may be done by this Association in the future. This part of 
our work will be materially assisted by the decision reached at the 
last annual meeting—to appoint a salaried secretary who will be able 
to devote her whole time to the work of the Association. The 
executive committee has now been made a representative body, in- 
asmuch as it is composed of the presidents of the twenty-two local 
branches, and we should, it seems to me, give the committee and the 
secretary adequate financial support. If we are convinced—and I, 
for one,am convinced—that the collection of valuable statistics is a 
most important part of our work, we should be able to find in our 
Association at least five hundred women who would be willing to 
contribute ten dollars a year for this purpose in addition to their 
annual fees. With five thousand dollars in the treasury to be spent 
each year, the Association could plan extensive work of this kind 
with the certainty of being able to complete and publish it, as well 
as support our fellowships and endow research. Those of us who 
are interested in the practical work of higher education are too 
busy to collect such statistics for ourselves, but we need them in 
our work, and could offer every facility for their collection. 

One of our pleasantest duties should be to chronicle, from year to 
year, new opportunities in women’s education, and on this account it 
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seemed to me peculiarly appropriate that the Collegiate Alumnz 
should meet in Philadelphia this year. When the Association met 
here last there was no public high school for girls and no possibility 
of a poor girl being prepared for college. Now,as a result of the 
devoted efforts of the Philadelphia Board of Education, especially 
the committee of the Girls’ High School, and of the teachers them- 
selves, we have to-day an excellent girls’ high school of which all Phil- 
adelphians are proud, with a college preparatory course second to 
none in the United States. In 1893, when the trustees of Bryn Mawr 
College presented the first four free scholarships to the city of Phila- 
delphia, the curriculum of the new Girls’ High School was not yet out- 
lined. In recognition of this gift, the college preparatory course of the 
high school, the so-called “ classical course,” was arranged to meet 
the requirements of Bryn Mawr College in Latin, French, and 
German ; and the class that entered four years ago completed this 
course of study in June, 1897, those of its members who wished to 
continue their studies in Bryn Mawr College taking examinations for 
matriculation. Eight candidates received our certificates of admis- 
sion, passing, without exception, with a very high average of grade ; 
one of them passed with the highest average of grades obtained in 
these examinations since the numerical records have been kept, and 
won the competitive matriculation scholarship for the Middle and 
Southern states, of the value of $300. This result compares most 
favorably with that of the best private schools which have been pre- 
paring for our examinations for many years, andis the more remark- 
able when we remember that in the four years of the high school 
course these pupils not only learned all the necessary Latin, algebra, 
and geometry but began French and German, which they learned to 
read at sight. In our last examinations the graduating class was 
equally successful. 

Another most noteworthy step in higher education was taken last 
year by the Philadelphia City Councils, in appropriating $2,500 for 
scholarships entitling the graduates of the public schools, both boys 
and girls, to free tuition in Philadelphia institutions of higher learn- 
ing, the University of Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr College, the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, and others making a re- 
duction to the city of one-third in their tuition fees. We have this 
year at Bryn Mawr four holders of these city scholarships. To secure 
a similar appropriation from other city councils would seem to be an 
appropriate work for the various local branches of this Association. 

But still more important to chronicle, within the past month 
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(October, 1898) the University of Pennsylvania has received a legacy 
of $400,000 to enable it to provide for the higher education of women. 
In 1878 Mrs. Bloomfield Moore gave the university $10,000 for 
scholarships for women; in 1890 Col. Jos.:M. Bennett gave prop- 
erty of the value of $30,000 to be used for women’s education; he 
has now completed his gift by this noble bequest, The university 
is left free as to its use in the graduate or undergraduate education 
of women. With one exception this is the largest single bequest 
given to women’s education since the foundation of the last of the 
four women’s colleges belonging to this Association. It may be re- 
membered that in 1892 $411,000 was given to the Johns Hopkins 
University by women, $306,977 being the gift of a single donor, Miss 
Garrett, of Baltimore, to endow its medical school and open it to 
women. 
M. Carey THOMAS 


Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 
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THE AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL: SOME PRACTICAL 
PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY.* 


The history of the popular struggle to democratize civil institu- 
tions is, with modifying circumstances, the history of that most 
democratic of all institutions—the American common school. 

In Europe the era of popular education was inaugurated by the 
Renaissance, and long before the XVIIth century free schools were 
supported in almost every state by churches, religious orders, pri- 
vate beneficence, corporate cities, or industrial guilds. Accordingly, 
the methods of school organization, administration, and instruction 
prevailing in Europe at the time were reproduced in most of the 
American colonies. But the New England colonies produced the 
so-called American public school system, a system which differed 
from the European in this one essential feature,—it was organized, 
supported, and administered by the people. To quote a well-known 
authority: “It was the effort of a free people to educate itself.” 
Unlike the others, the colonists of New England had the advantage 
of being homogeneous in race and religion, and rarely disturbed by 
interference from without. Naturally, then, with a long tradition of 
popular rights and the solution of all problems in their own hands, 
they established a social order founded on popular institutions ; and 
among the earliest of these institutions was the American common 
school system, practically as we have it to-day. Within thirty years 
from the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth not only had the Gen- 
eral Court of the Massachusetts Colony passed two stringent laws 
which contained the entire substance of the American compulsory 
common school and industrial education but there were already 
established the elements of a complete system of popular education, 
including the elementary, the grammar or secondary schools, and 
the college. Among these are what are now known as Harvard 
University and the Boston Latin School. It is worthy of note that 
in Massachusetts, as in other colonies, the establishment of educa- 
tional institutions proceeded from above downward—first the col- 
lege, and then the fitting schools. 

By the first two Massachusetts laws of 1642 and 1647 was 
asserted, first, “the right of the state to educate the child in default 


* Delivered at the seventeenth annual meeting of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz, October 27, 1898. 
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of the parent ;”’ and second, the principle of “ schooling the child in 
knowledge, morals, manners, and industrious habits by the whole 
people, for the public good.” 

At about the same time as Massachusetts, Connecticut enacted 
similar educational statutes, and, with slight alterations, these 
statutes remained the educational laws of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut until the Revolutionary period. During the intervening 
one hundred and fifty years every school of importance in Massa- 
chusetts, with one exception, was a public school, established by the 
town and supported wholly or in part by the town. When New 
Hampshire became independent of Massachusetts, in 1680, it adopted 
educational statutes practically the same as those of Massachusetts. 
Maine had no existence separate from that of Massachusetts for 
two hundred years, and at the time of the Revolution Rhode Island 
and Vermont had not enacted public school statutes. 

Up to the time of the Revolutionary period, and for a century 
after, in some states, nothing like a public school system for all the 
children, organized, supported, and directed by the people, existed 
beyond the Hudson river. But equally good or better facilities for 
the education of the property-owning class of the middle and 
southern colonies were provided by private schools, and by colleges 
and seminaries which were established and supported under civil 
and church subsidy and by private contribution. Meanwhile the 
poorer classes were entirely dependent for their education upon the 
church. In the middle and southern colonies every sect had its 
parochial schools; and where the greatest civil and ecclesiastical 
freedom obtained, popular education was prosecuted with great zeal 
and many good results by the clergy of the various sects. Espe- 
cially was this true of the Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, and of the 
German and Swiss Moravians. On the other hand, where the aristo- 
cratic or feudal classes prevailed, or the Church of England domi- 
nated, the masses had few educational advantages. Why these con- 
ditions of popular education should have continued through one 
hundred and fifty years has been briefly summed ap by the Rev. 
A. D. Mayo.: He says, “It will appear that the difficulties in the 
case of the nine colonies of the centre and south during this period 
were not so much the hostility or indifference of the people to edu- 
cation, either in a general or popular sense, as uncontrollable con- 

1Most of the facts concerning schools in the colonial period were obtained 


from Rev. A. D. Mayo’s treatise on that subject in the report of the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education for 1893-94. 
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ditions in their original settlement. * * * Their immigrants repre- 
sented such a variety of nationality, class, religion, and political 
ideas that the public energy available in New England for a united 
educational, ecclesiastical, and social life was absorbed for more than 
a century in learning the great American art of living.” 

Following the Revolutionary period only six states incorporated 
educational statutes in their first constitutions, although a number 
of states soon went through the form of supplying this deficiency. 
The theory of the people, as a whole, on education was significantly 
expressed as early as 1787 by the vote of all but one of the thirteen 
confederated states for an endowment of public land, equal to one 
thirty-sixth part of the entire unoccupied western territory, for pub- 
lic education in all new states thenceforth admitted to the Union. 
Practically, however, for the first fifty years after the formation of 
the Union, the Central and Southern states continued the colonial 
policy of subsidizing colleges and preparatory schools of the nature 
of church, private and corporate academies, seminaries, and grammar 
schools, and this very policy of the states hindered the establishment 
of public schools of the lower and secondary grades. In addition, 
the rivalry among the different sects for substantial recognition by 
the state, the difficulty of separating church and state, the prevail- 
ing aristocratic idea that education is for the classes and not for the 
masses—resulting in the stigma of “ pauper” upon all attending 
public schools—the sharp division of nationalities in the different lo- 
calities, all combined to retard legislative and executive action in 
behalf of public education. ‘Only within the decade 1830 to 1840,” 
during the educational revival led by Horace Mann, “ had the idea 
of the original New England system of public instruction, the organ- 
ization, support, and supervision of a scheme of education by the 
people acting through the ordinary agencies of government, finally 
been adopted by every commonwealth in the New England, Central, 
and Northwestern states,” while “‘ previous to the war which removed 
slavery, outside of a dozen cities, no one of the fifteen Southern 
states, save perhaps North Carolina, had succeeded in establishing a 
common-school system that commended itself either to rich or to 
poor.”’! 

To-day thirty-two of the states have compulsory school laws, 
Indiana being the last one added to the list, in 1897. 

Outside of New England, then, which, after all, is only a small 
corner of the United States, the American public school is a com- 

1Report Commissioner of Education, 1895 and ’96. 
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paratively recent institution. Considering how recent it is, the 
wonder is not that the schools and their results are not better but 
that they are as good as they are. 

On the other hand, we must bear in mind that although the 
establishment of the public school is a fact its evolution is stilla 
process. Only a few cities have solved or have pretended to solve 
the problem of organization and administration, while the involved 
questions of healthy physical conditions, a superior teaching force, 
and the best educational methods for developing the individual good 
citizen are just beginning to be recognized as of vital importance. 

The truth is that although public schools have been established 
so recently we have already outgrown both their systems of admin- 
istration and their methods. The rapid increase in population and 
the large foreign element which has not yet learned the English 
language or “‘the American art of living’ create our public school 
problem, while ignorance or indifference and the development of the 
spoils system in politics present the obstacle to its solution. Never- 
theless, the times are not without most hopeful signs. Nearly every 
city and town of any size or importance has its municipal league, 
civic club, or an association of some kind for the purpose of develop- 
ing the idea of good citizenship and responsibility for municipal 
conditions and of raising local educational standards. Everywhere 
are coming into existence public education associations, the sole 
object of which is to study the public schools and to make an 
enlightened public opinion for their development. Educational ex- 
perts are seeking to introduce better methods. Even members of 
school boards admit that they would be willing to provide healthier 
and cleaner schoolhouses, a higher grade of teachers, and modern 
educational methods. However, neither civic leagues, educational 
associations, experts, nor ambitious school committees can expect to 
take many steps in advance of local public opinion, But let them 
once arouse the active interest of those who form the majority of the 
voters—the parents—and their work will be accomplished. For it 
is the ballot that determines the character of the public schools. 
Antiquated systems, inefficient executives, even the political boss 
and the spoils system, will all go when the majority vote is cast 
against them. 

The main object, then, of all public improvement associations is, 
or should be, two-fold: first, to enlighten the public in regard to 
existing conditions; second, to develop a sense of individual 
responsibility. 
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To accomplish the first object important facts capable of 
demonstration must be secured. To accomplish the second involves 
much more than a mere presentation of facts. But first and last, 
facts are, or should be, the only logical basis of argument. The 
formation of public opinion proceeds slowly upon any subject, but, 
strange as it may seem, especially so upon educational matters. 
And yet, is it so remarkable after all, when one considers the large 
percentage of foreign population and the educational and moral stand- 
ard of most of that foreign element? One must remember also 
that the educational standard of this generation is so much in ad- 
vance even of the last that the imagination of the parent of to-day 
does not always grasp on first proof the necessity of having so high 
a standard. The clear-sighted, public-spirited part of the com- 
munity will not, then, find it an easy or a short task even to 
approach their educational ideals, when they have to overcome tradi- 
tion, ignorance, and indifference in addition to the power of politics. 
But, as already stated, the leaven of broad-minded public spirit has 
begun to work, and although it works slowly, let us have faith that 
it will work surely if we as individuals patiently persevere. 

As a practical illustration of the process of evolution of our 
public schools, I propose to give somewhat in detail an account of 
the efforts of the Boston Branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnez to obtain data concerning the sanitary conditions of the 
public schools, and subsequently to reorganize the entire system of 
school administration in Boston. I present this illustration, believing 
that a practical object lesson is of more suggestive value than mere 
theory. Already the wave of school-house cleaning started by the 
investigation in Boston has reached from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Based upon the methods of the Boston Branch sanitary investigations 
have been carried on in New Haven, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco and its two 
suburbs, Oakland and Berkeley. Ina number of the cities the sets of 
questions prepared by the Boston Branch were used, and in two 
the same experts were employed. Moreover, in one of the last 
places the questions borrowed from the Boston Branch were used 
constructively as well as analytically in preparing plans for a new 
high-school building. 

In most of these places the work has been carried on by branches 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz or by associations in which 
individual alumnez are actively and prominently interested. 

it was in December, 1894, that. the necessity for some action in 
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behalf of the Boston public schools was first presented to the Boston 
Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz by one of its mem- 
bers, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. Mrs. Palmer,as a member of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, had an intimate knowledge 
of the Boston schools and their needs. She recognized the need 
of better sanitary conditions, better educational methods, and, espe- 
cially, of a higher grade of teachers for the lower grades of schools. 
But she also recognized the fact that college graduates and women 
of broad intelligence, accustomed to work under hygienic conditions 
and to believe such conditions a necessity, could not be induced 
seriously to consider teaching in the Boston primary and grammar 
schools under existing physical conditions. She therefore thought 
it well to begin at the bottom and work upward, step by step; in 
other words, to make a careful and thorough examination of sanitary 
conditions, hoping thereby to arouse public opinion and thus to bring 
about some much needed improvements. Better sanitary conditions 
would increase the possibility of securing more experienced teachers, 
and th::y, in turn, would help to solve both hygienic and educational 
problems. 

The importance of thoroughly arousing public opinion, through 
a knowledge of facts concerning the schools, was evident. But first 
the facts had to be obtained. Accordingly, the state, city, and 
school officials in authority were quietly interviewed, with the result 
that necessary permission and promises of assistance were given for 
a thorough investigation of the sanitary conditions of the Boston 
public schools. Much real interest in the proposed undertaking was 
manifested by city and state officials; for, although themselves 
recognizing the necessity for radical improvements, these officials 
said they were powerless to act without public opinion to back them 
in their requests, repeatedly made to the City Council, for necessary 
funds. Official support having been promised, the Boston Branch 
of the Collegiate Alumnz voted to undertake the sanitary investi- 
gation and to appoint a committee of five alumne to perfect plans 
and to direct the proposed investigation. As President of the Bos- 
ton Branch, I was ex-officio chairman of this committee. We were 
fortunate in securing, as our expert adviser, S. Homer Woodbridge, 
Professor of Heating and Ventilation at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and two expert inspectors were hired to examine all 
the important details of heating, ventilation, and plumbing of every 
public school-house in Boston. 

So many weeks were devoted to making experimental examina- 
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tions of school-houses, preparing sets of questions, and arranging 
details of methods and means that the investigation itself was not 
begun until the fall of 1895. The method of procedure was then 
much as follows: 

Under the direction of the executive committee of five, an 
alumna was made responsible for the work in each of the nine 
school divisions into which Boston is divided. She chose her own 
assistants from alumne or interested citizens. She went directly 
to the masters of the schools with a letter, from the central execu- 
tive committee, which explained the proposed investigation, the 
authority from the state, city, and school officials for making it, and 
which requested the master’s co-operation and assistance. At 
the same time, each master was given question blanks for every 
building, and for every room in every building, under his charge. 
He was asked to answer personally, or to have his sub-master in 
direct charge answer, all of the eighty-nine questions upon the 
building blanks, leaving those only which were to be answered by 
the expert inspector. These eighty-nine questions referred to 
building site, materials, height, surroundings, fire-escapes, play- 
grounds, situation, system and conditions of sanitaries and plumb- 
ing, system and effectiveness of heating and ventilation, size and 
location and ventilation of cloak rooms, methods and frequency of 
sweeping, dusting, and cleaning, contagious diseases, etc. 

The room blanks contained thirty questions, to be answered by 
every teacher in charge of aroom. These thirty questions referred 
to size of room, seating capacity, number of pupils, number and 
size of fresh air inlets and foul air outlets, supplementary means of 
ventilation, temperature, square feet of window space, direction of 
light, position of blackboards, condition of eyes, methods and fre- 
quency of sweeping, dusting and cleaning. 

All of these questions were answered and delivered at an ap- 
pointed time to delegated visitors. In order to disturb the schools 
as few times as possible, an effort was made to have one of the expert 
inspectors accompany the visitor at this second visit. The inspector 
looked after plumbing, traps, trap ventilation system, and condition 
of sanitaries, sizes of fresh air inlets and foul air outlets; explored 
ventilating shafts, to see whether they led to closed attics or the 
open air; measured with an anemometer the continuous volume of 
fresh air supplied to class-rooms, and took sample jars of air, to be 
chemically analyzed at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Meanwhile the visitor looked over the questions already answered 
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by masters and teachers, and supplied omissions with notes made 
from personal observations. 

The investigation was proceeding quietly but satisfactorily 
according to these methods when Mayor Quincy announced, 
in his inaugural address of January, 1896, his intention of 
appointing a committee of experts to report upon existing sani- 
tary conditions of the Boston public schools and to make estimates 
of expense and plans for needed alterations. For the moment it 
seemed as though further work on the part of the Collegiate 
Alumne would be unnecessary. On the contrary, the matter being 
brought to Mayor Quincy's attention, he appointed as one of his 
three expert commissioners the alumnz expert, Professor Wood- 
bridge, and requested the alumnz to complete their work as rapidly 
as possible, in order that his commission might use it as a working 
basis for plans and estimates of needed alterations. The other two 
members of Mayor Quincy’s commission were Frederic Tudor, the 
well-known sanitary engineer, and Francis W. Chandler, Professor 
of Architecture at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

By this turn in events our investigation had to be somewhat hur- 
ried, but, with the exception that only a few tests were made by 
anemometer and chemical analysis of quantity and quality of air, it 
was Carried on exactly as planned. Two months later, the middle of 
March, 1896, the Mayor called for and received the reports of the 
commission and the Collegiate Alumnz. Both were published in full 
in the daily papers. The report of the commission contained a gen- 
eral analysis of existing conditions of plumbing and drainage in some 
forty schools, and of conditions of heating and ventilation in some 
twenty schools. The improvements recommended were illustrated 
with carefully worked out plans and drawings, suited to the individ- 
ual needs of each school. 

The Collegiate Alumnz report gave a summary of the answers to 
all the questions asked upon the specially prepared blanks for the 
one hundred and eighty-nine Boston school-houses. The Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics assisted the alumne in 
reducing their sixty thousand answers to a convenient statistical 
form for a report. In general, the report of the expert commission 
supported the statements made by the alumnz in their report. 
Both condemned the use of certain entire buildings used for 
school purposes; both explained the danger in case of fire on 
account of inflammable material, narrow stairways, doors opening 
inward, and lack of fire-escapes, and showed the almost general 
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inadequacy of systems of heating, ventilation, and plumbing; both 
dwelt upon the need of better janitor service, in order to have cleaner 
and healthier buildings; both emphasized the lack of intelligent 
supervision on matters relating to hygiene and sanitation, the lack of 
centralized responsibility for existing conditions, and the apparent 
absence of any authority and power to make necessary changes. 

Of the work done by the Collegiate Alumnz, the report of the 
expert commission said : “ The amount of work done by this Associa- 
tion is of great possible value for the welfare of the schools. Their 
records show that every building about which there has been or was 
likely to be any question as to its complete sanitary fitness, sur- 
roundings, and safety in case of fire, has been carefully studied. 
These records comprise, doubtless, the only comprehensive statement 
that has ever been made of the condition of the school-houses in 
these respects, and, therefore, supply information in a form wholly 
new and of great value. Such records thus begun should be made 
permanent and should be continued by regular corrections in con- 
nection with reference plans of all buildings, including floor plans 
and maps of adjoining property. It is our pleasure to express our 
own high appreciation of the importance of the facts ascertained, 
which the work we have undertaken has verified, and of the immense 
labor accomplished by these women for the benefit of the schools, 
and we urge the citizens to give their full attention to their report.’”’* 

As the investigation was local, the results as a whole would 
hardly be interesting to the public at large, but certain ones may 
prove suggestive of conditions which may and which probably do 
exist in other places. 

Of ninety-five buildings over two stories high, only twenty-seven 
had anything like good fire-escapes. In one instance a special 
emergency stair outlet was actually locked at the foot, and the 
janitor never had had a key to it during his six years in charge. In 
case of fire the children, knowing of the existence of this staircase, 
would rush down it only to find themselves in a fire-trap. 

One hundred and thirty-six buildings had an aggregate of three 
hundred and forty-six cesspools in playgrounds, nine of which had 
no sewer connection, twenty-nine of which were for sewage in some 
form, and all of which were cleaned very irregularly, only seven as 
often as twice a year, and ten buildings reported cesspools never 
cleaned. 

The city Board of Health had repeatedly condemned the 

* Boston Herald, March 20, 1896. 
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sanitaries in one hundred and twenty-six schools, with the recom- 
mendation that they be abolished, as soon as possible, for more mod- 
ern systems. Of those condemned, twenty-two were old style yard 
vaults, each of which had its only outlet through an overflow pipe 
situated from one to eight feet above the bottom of the vault; many 
of the outlets led indirectly to sewers through cesspools; all of the 
twenty-two vaults were flushed only by rain water from roofs, cess- 
pools, or hose pipes; eight of these vaults were reported “ never 
cleaned,” and nine others had not been cleaned for more than two 
years. It was found in many instances that sanitaries and sinks 
lacked traps or trap ventilation, or both. 

As to ventilation, only forty-two out of one hundred and eighty- 
nine schools reported anything like satisfactory results from their 
ventilating systems. The systems, where there were any, were gen- 
erally worthless. Sixteen buildings only had plenum or exhaust 
fans, and most of the others had utterly useless unheated air shafts. 
As a result of figures given by the expert inspectors and teachers, 
it is safe to say that the sizes and number of both fresh air inlets 
and foul air outlets were entirely inadequate for the size of rooms 
and for the number of pupils. In sixteen buildings the ventilating 
shaft ended in the attic, which in some cases was kept closed, or it 
connected with the outer air only through ventilators in the roof. 
In a few instances the shafts from sanitaries and class-rooms had 
their outlets at the same point, with the result that back drafts 
brought the doubly vitiated air back to class-rooms. 

In regard to the size of rooms, 250 cubic feet of initial air space 
is considered the least amount that should be provided for each 
pupil, yet in the total number, only thirteen buildings reported as 
much as 250 cubic feet per pupil, and twenty-seven schools reported 
less than 150 cubic feet per pupil. 

Twenty-four school rooms in ten buildings heated by indirect 
radiation were measured with an anemometer for the number of 
cubic feet of air per minute per pupil, 30 cubic feet per minute per 
pupil being the amount required by law. It was found that six 
rooms supplied less than 8 cubic feet per minute per pupil, fifteen 
supplied from 8 to 19 cubic feet, while three rooms in the Mechanic 
Arts High School gave respectively 63, 97, and roo cubic feet per 
minute per pupil, thereby demonstrating the possibilities of fan 
ventilation. 

The question of light, the direction whence it enters the room 
and falls upon the pupil’s desk, and the position of blackboards are 
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all most important subjects for consideration. Because of too close 
proximity to other buildings, some school buildings reported not 
having enough light at any time in any room. Others reported not 
enough light at any time in some rooms, and hundreds of rooms had 
not enough light on cloudy days. Blackboards placed between win- 
dows so as to reflect a very trying cross light were used in hundreds 
of rooms. Is it any wonder, with such use of blackboards between 
windows, with pupils facing the light in many instances, with 
unsatisfactory light on bright as well as on cloudy days and practi- 
cally no artificial light provided, that a large number of teachers 
reported trouble with children’s eyes ? 

The question of hygiene was found to be a very serious one, very 
little in the way of cleaning being required of the janitor. Upto the 
time of our investigation no one had had any responsible oversight 
of the way he fulfilled the few duties required. After our disclosures 
the school committee passed a rule making the masters responsible 
for the janitors in their care of the school buildings as far as they 
work under rule, but they are required by rule to wash windows only 
once during the school year, and there never has been, nor is there 
now, any rule in regard to washing floors or in regard to cleaning 
desks and woodwork except “ when it seems necessary.” By their 
own admissions many janitors interpreted that as “never.” In 1895 
there were seventy-seven buildings in which the floors had never been 
washed in a period of years varying from fifty down to nine. While 
it may not seem advisable to wash floors of poor material, it does 
not seem impossible, since some of the class-room floors in forty-six 
buildings were reported as washed once, twice, and three times a 
year, and even weekly in two cases. Certainly the floors of all new 
buildings should be of such material as to make frequent washings 
possible. Dr. Durgin, the efficient chairman of the Boston Board of 
Health, some years ago recommended the use in sweeping of damp 
sawdust wet with a disinfectant as giving an assurance of clean floors 
and healthy conditions. The school committee paid no attention to 
Dr. Durgin’s recommendations, although a few of the more efficient 
and energetic janitors provided the sawdust themselves. 

The alumnez reopened the agitation upon this matter, nd in 
January, 1897, the following order was introduced into the school 
committee: 

“Ordered, That janitors be required each Saturday during the 
school year to cover all the floors of school-houses with sawdust wet 
with a one to one-thousand solution of corrosive sublimate, and 
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sweep the sawdust before it becomes dry; also to wipe the wood- 
work of all chairs, desks, wainscotings, window sills, doors, and door- 
knobs with a cloth wet in the same solution.”’ This order was re- 
ferred to a joint committee. 

In June, 1897, an order was passed by the school committee re- 
quiring the janitor to use, every two weeks, upon all school-house 
floors damp sawdust wet with a suitable solution and to use a cloth 
wet with a suitable solution on seats and desks of children absent on 
account of contagious disease. What is meant by a “suitable” so- 
lution no one knows, If the original order could have been passed 
the health of all concerned would have benefited materially, and 
even the “germ-distributing feather duster” would have become 
a less dreadful object. 

The question of desks and chairs, and the deformities and troub- 
les brought on by their lack of adaptability to size of pupils, is a 
subject which we did not touch, since Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, 
then Director of Physical Training in the Boston schools, was giving 
the matter the most careful and scientific study. 

Dr. Hartwell’s observations upon the seating of school children 
also the body measurements taken by Dr. C. L. Scudder, in the 
interest of a scientific adjustment of desks and chairs to pupils, 
have already been printed in various Boston school committee 
documents, and Dr. Hartwell is about to publish a report upon the 
principles of seating. Upon Dr. Hartwell’s recommendation, ad- 
justable desks and chairs have already been placed in many of the 
Boston schools. 

Just one illustration of the unhealthy conditions which may be 
looked for in the populous quarters of any large city:—in oneé of the 
schoolrooms in Boston were found one hundred and twelve boys 
and girls packed so closely that three were obliged to sit over 
registers; all outside garments were hung in the same room; 
there was no ventilation except by doors and windows, and windows 
could not be opened because of the terrible odor from a filthy sani- 
tary in the yard.* What mental activity and alertness could be 
expected under these conditions? What but physical nervousness 
and mental lassitude? A case of nervous prostration, reported in a 
grammar school in the best part of Boston was brought on, states a 
well-known physician, by the bad air of the schoolroom. 

The report for ’95 and ’96 issued by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education has an article on mental fatigue in schools. 


* This room has since been vacated. 
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The word hygiene occurs frequently, but always in a pedagogical, 
never in a physical sense. It distinctly states that “pedagogy 
needs neither a medical nor any other guardianship.” From the 
results of the investigation of the conditions of the Boston schools 
—and I have no reason to think that the physical condition of the 
Boston schools are exceptionally bad—it seems evident that a little 
less pedagogy in the treatment of this subject of mental fatigue 
and a good deal more attention to overcrowded rooms, to the 
amount of initial air space for each pupil, to the constant supply of 
fresh air containing the oxygen requisite for the activity of otherwise 
stagnant blood, to the fitness of desks and chairs, to the cubic feet 
of window space and the direction from which light falls on pupils’ 
books, to the position of blackboards in relation to windows, to the 
clouds of germ-laden dust from uncleaned floors and desks, and to 
defective plumbing,—attention to these practical matters, I repeat, 
would do more to solve the question of mental fatigue than all the 
pedagogical philosophy that has been or can be propounded. 

But, on the other hand, attention to these practical details means 
additional school-houses, more spacious and hygienic school-rooms, 
fewer pupils to a teacher, hence more teachers—so per cent. fewer 
pupils to a teacher would come nearer producing economic, educa- 
tional, and physical values—it means teachers who, through tradi- 
tion and training, recognize that hygienic conditions for the body 
‘are the only logical conditions for healthy minds and morals, and, 
before all, it means a system of centralization of responsibility for 
hygienic and sanitary conditions in some one able and reliable chief 
executive. 

Such advantages as these can be obtained only through larger 
expenditures of money and, unless other departments are more 
economically administered, through an increased tax rate. Will 
politicians or tax-payers submit to either course? Is the practical 
value of education to State and Country sufficiently well-recognized 
for them squarely to face the fact that expenditures are increasing 
more rapidly in other departments than in that of education? Will 
legislators and tax-payers ever recognize the economy of spending 
money for positive educational values rather than for negative cor- 
rectional and reformatory measures ? 

To go back to the reports which were based upon the facts and 
observations cited in regard to the Boston schools, the direct result 
effected by the reports of experts and alumnz was a rzcommenda- 
tion by Mayor Quincy for an appropriation of $300,000 for a part of 
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the needed changes. The Boston City Council voted the sum, after 
a three months’ political wrangle as to whether the school com- 
mittee or city superintendent of public buildings had the lawful 
right to direct the expenditure of this money. The final decision 
being in favor of the school committee, another delay ensued on the 
refusal of the school committee to use any of the plans and esti- 
mates made, without their authority, by the Mayor’s expert commis- 
sion. By the time new plans were ready it was near the opening 
week of the fall school term. Much-needed repairs and alterations 
were left until another year or continued, with distracting noise, 
during school sessions, or schools remained closed until the 
alterations were completed. From the first it was evident, and all 
facts since have proved, that the $300,000 was wasted, and not spent 
to advantage. The school committee’s plans in some cases called 
for an expenditure of more than twice as much money for unsatis- 
factory results as would have been called for by the carefully-worked- 
out plans of the expert commission, the men best fitted by experi- 
ence, ability, and character to make such plans. These facts, con- 
sidered in connection with the deplorable sanitary and hygienic 
conditions brought to light by the alumnz and expert investigation, 
proved conclusively to those directly interested the irresponsibility 
of the school committee and the futility of any further effort in that 
direction for the good of the schools. A change in system of school 
administration was seen to be absolutely essential. The present 
school committee, consisting of twenty-four members, is both a legis- 
lative and an executive body. The details of education, as also the 
details of a business nature, are transacted through a large number 
of sub-committees, the duties of which continually overlap. For 
instance, the responsibility for the sanitary and hygienic conditions 
was found to be divided among the special committee on school- 
houses, the committee on hygiene, the committee on accounts, the 
nine division committees, and, in addition, the city superintendent 
of public buildings, the city Board of Health, and the state inspector 
of public buildings. A system of such divided responsibility always 
must be a system where no one is responsible, and at the time of our 
investigation no more evident case of irresponsibility could have been 
found than the whole of the system of public school administration in 
Boston. The interested members of the Boston Branch of the Colle- 
giate Alumnz were wise enough to recognize the fact that a legislative 
bill for the reorganization of the Boston school system would need 
behind it both men and women of large experience and influence. A 
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determined effort, therefore, was made to interest such men and 
women. Gen. Francis A, Walker, who, from the first, had been 
actively interested in the alumnz investigation, readily promised to 
do everything in his power to have the proper bill drafted and put 
into the legislature by the right people. By his untimely death we 
lost our best and surest advocate. After General Walker’s death the 
matter rested in statu guo until taken up by the Education Depart- 
ment of the Women’s Education Association of Boston, of which 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Instructor in Sanitary Science at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Teclinology, is chairman. As she was one of 
the most active members of the central committee which directed 
the Collegiate Alumnz investigation, the transfer of the whole 
problem from the alumnz to the Women’s Education Association 
was easily made. 

At the call of the Women’s Education Association a meeting 
was held in Huntington Hall, Boston, in March, 1897. President 
Draper, of the University of Illinois, presented an interesting paper 
upon school systems. Invitations to attend this meeting were sent 
to two or three prominent citizens in every town in Massachusetts, 
and many responded either in person or by letter. At the close of 
this meeting it was decided to invite the Twentieth Century Club, 
the Municipal League, and the Boston Branch of the Collegiate 
Alumne Association to join with the Women’s Education Association 
in the appointment of a committee to draft a bill for the reorgan- 
ization of the Boston school system. 

The committee consenting to serve spared neither time nor 
effort in preparing the bill, which was presented to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature of 1897 and 1898. The bill was especially well 
adapted to meet the needs of the Boston schools, having been 
framed by men who, from personal experience upon the Boston school 
committee, knew either the defects of the present school system 
or who were large-minded students of practical educational problems. 
To no one of these men could be attached the suspicion of a political 
motive or of any motive excepting the highest welfare of the public 
schools. 

While locality, tradition, and popular prejudice will finally de- 
termine the exact form of school legislation, yet there are certain 
provisions which are already recognized by those most competent to 
judge as essential for an efficient school system. 

Gen. Francis A. Walker, from his broad educational outlook, 
which included service upon the Boston school committee, believed 
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that the number of the school board should be small, not more than 
enough to sit around a small table, look each other in the face, and, 
in committee of the whole, talk over all the business. He believed 
that the business of this board should be purely legislative, and 
that they should appoint as executives two well-paid officials, to 
whom should be given all responsibility, and hence full power—the 
one for the educational and the other for the business interests of 
the school system. Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University, who is perhaps as well qualified as any one to-day to speak 
on this subject of efficient school systems, insists upon practically 
the same essential features. In elaboration of these he has said: 


‘*The school committee or board of education must be small. This is 
required by both sound theory and experience. It ought to be small because 
it is more efficient, . . . because it cannot cut itself up into a lot of sub- 
committees, and because it cannot apportion out patronage. 

‘*The largest school boards are not always the most corrupt, but they are 
the most inefficient. They will debate for hours on unimportant subjects, in 
the presence of reporters and listeners. . . . The ideal school board isa 
genuine thing, very like the board of directors of a railroad. It meets for 
business. 

‘*In cities of less than 250,000 people a school board of five is large enough; 
seven ought to be enough for still larger cities; even the largest centers do not 
need to have more than from thirteen to fifteen members. 

‘*The board should be selected without any reference to politics, religion, 
or to the locality from which the members come. . . . Beware, of all 
things, of bi-partisanship in the board. The only way to banish politics from 
it is to elect persons of such standing and character that they will banish poli- 
tics themselves, even though they be strong party men. Party men need not 
be excluded so long as they really believe in education. 

‘* What shall this board of education do? As little as possible. Its func- 
tions should be legislative, and legislative only. The members should not trench 
upon executive power or authority. But they may have a veto power, as a board 
of appeal, in cases where injustice isdone. But they must bear in mind that 
they do not represent the technical knowledge of the educational profession, 
or of the architect or builder as to the carrying out of details. 

‘* A thoroughly competent school superintendent must be appointed, and be 
protected by statute from interference at the hands of the school board, for 
until the school superintendent is a statutory officer, with statutory rights, duties, 
and limitations, he will not be free to do the professional work which is to 


be expected of him. Once elected, he should be allowed to choose his 
associates.’’! 


The bill introduced into the Massachusetts Legislature by the 
committee, representing among others the Boston Branch of the 


1Extract from the Boston Heva/d’s report of a lecture, before the Twen- 
tieth Century Club of Boston, on ‘‘ City School Systems.”’ 
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Collegiate Alumnz Association, provided for a system of school 
administration for Boston containing, in the main, all the features just 
described as essential. In addition, it contained a provision that the 
school board shall fix,within certain limits, the tax for school purposes. 

Three new features introduced into the bill were school attend- 
ance officers, a school faculty, and visitors. It is thought by those 
most interested that tactful women as well as men serving as school 
attendance officers,in place of the policeman-like “ truant officers,” 
would do much to lessen the necessity for reform schools. The idea 
of a school faculty is to bring into conference the superintendent, 
supervisors, and a body of teachers representing every grade of 
instruction, thereby arousing the ambition of the teachers, and 
giving to them the power of initiative in matters concerning courses 
of study and text-books, as also in matters of discipline and sanita- 
tion. A board of visitors was proposed, with a view to a larger 
public knowledge of school affairs and to personal and moral 
influences. 

The bill with these provisions was presented and defended before 
the committee on education of the last Massachusetts Legislature. 
Unfortunately, the majority of the committee thought it best to 
recommend to the legislature that the bill be laid over until the next 
General Court. On due reflection the promoters of the bill agreed 
to accept this decision, believing that by delay a good deal of 
additional convincing evidence for the proposed change could be 
presented. 

After all, the economic problem of the public schools is not 
a simple one. First, public opinion must demand and support 
schools of a high order. -Then, as a means to this end, it must first 
obtain an adequate form of school organization and, second, efficient 
men and women to administer it. And the duty of public opinion 
does not cease with the appointment of able chief executives. It 
still has the most important duty of censorship over the teachers. 
It must demand and support a policy of placing teachers well fitted 
by nature and broad educational advantages in every grade of public 
schools, from the highest to the lowest. It is not long since the 
Lancasterian system of pupil teachers was considered entirely ade- 
quate. At present, above the kindergarten, where special adapta- 
bility and training has been recognized as essential, almost anyone 
with any training is considered equal to teaching the little children. 
From the early colonial days until within the last fifty years they 
were the college-educated men, generally the ministers, who taught 
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all grades of schools, and although since then we have gained much 
in methods and opportunities, as individuals and as a people we 
certainly have been immensely the losers in the changed standard of 
teachers required for our primary and grammar schools. To-day 
the primary and grammar schools are everywhere being taught by 
teachers who are seldom more than a local product of local 
secondary institutions, often without any home traditions of educa- 
tion or culture, and who, too often, are given positions as teachers, 
not because of fitness or innate desire to become teachers but be- 
cause it is certain that political influence will secure a respected 
position with a good salary. Think of the enormous impulse to real 
education in all grades of schools and colleges if such teachers could 
be replaced by teachers who have had the broader development and 
wider outlook upon life which comes through a college education— 
with or without a Course in practical pedagogy. 

If only the college graduates themselves could feel inspired to 
work out some of the theories of social evolution which most of 
them have, by applying for a position in the primary and grammar 
grades of our public schools instead of seeking for a position in 
a college or fashionable boarding-school, or even in a high school, or 
if, instead of studying life and trying to ameliorate conditions 
through college settlements, they would take positions as teachers 
in down-town city schools, and really interest themselves in the 
pupils and their out-of-door and home life, what an enormous gain 
to the cause of education and civilization! What a gain to the 
teachers themselves, this contact with real life; what a gain to 
the secondary schools and colleges, to be supplied with better fitted 
students, and eventually, to have teachers who understand from 
personal experience the weak and strong points of all the successive 
grades of schools. Mrs, Sydney Webb says that in England the 
women who have taken the highest university honors are taking 
positions in the lowest grade schools. If in England, why not in 
America ? 

Certainly, while we college women, club women, parents, and 
citizens are considering the various educational problems of the 
day, including form and methods and chief executives of school 
systems, we ought always to bear in mind that the character of this 
whole democracy depends, above all, upon the broad educational 
fitness of those who teach the children of compulsory school age. 

Concerted action all over the country in placing the best- 
equipped teachers possible in the primary and grammar grades 
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of our public schools would result in a generation better fitted for 
life’s duties and life’s enjoyments, and more sensible of the grave 
responsibilities of citizenship. If not in itself the solution, it would 
be a long step toward the solution of the various social and race 
problems which now beset us on every side. 


ALICE UpToN PEARMAIN 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE COLLEGIATE ALUMNA AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IN CHICAGO. 


The Chicago Branch of the Collegiate Alumnz has long felt that 
a proper study for college womankind is public-school work, and has 
found it, at the same time, the most perplexing one to manage of all 
those to be included under the “practical educational work” for 
which we are united according to the setting forth of our constitu- 
tion. A year ago the seeds sown many times over by those of 
our members who were interested in the public schools at last 
took root, and we have to record here the working out of a few prac- 
tical details of the experiment which may be of interest both to those 
who have gone much farther in the carrying out of similar plans as 
well as to those who are just making a beginning. 

Obviously, before we could do any practical educational work we 
must find out what was to be done; quite as obviously, not all of the 
members could be expected to take an interest in any one part of the 
public-school system. It was decided, then, that for the first year 
we should content ourselves, if necessary, with investigation, pure 
and simple, and a Program Committee was appointed to decide on 
the number and nature of the public-school committees into which 
the Branch should be divided. The following were the six commit- 
tees decided upon : Committee on the Public Library in its Relation 
to the Public Schools ; Committee on Art in the Public Schools; 
Committee on Manual Training and Domestic Science in the Public 
Schools ; Committee on Social Settlements in Relation to the Public 
Schools ; Committee on Night Schools, and Committee on Vacation 
Schools, Each committee was to have charge of one meeting of the 
year. 

This division was only a provisional one. In one or two cases the 
names were purposely vague in order that the chairman might turn 
the work in the direction which best suited herself and the commit- 
tee members. No effort was made to avoid lines of work in which 
other women’s clubs of the city were interested. Many of the 
alumnz members were active members of other clubs, and it was 
hoped that this plan of parallel work would keep them from feeling 
that they were scattering their energies. The chairmen appointed 
were asked, in preparation for their work, if necessary, to make some 
study of the conditions in other cities beside our own. For the most 
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part, they did so. The October meeting was occupied by the chair- 
men in explaining their plans, and all members were urged to join 
some committee. Here, of course, came the test whether or not, 
now the machinery was provided, the members would lend their time 
and thought to running it. Two or three of the committees were, 
from the first, as large as could be expected. Others were not so sat- 
isfactory in point of size, and one gathered no members. 

The life of the Public School Library Committee was extremely 
brief, owing to the resignation of the chairman, in the autumn. It 
was, however, a useful one, for she found many helpful suggestions 
for the future in her inquiry into methods adopted by other cities, 
such as the establishment of branch stations at the various schools, 
selected lists of books put into the hands of principals, special 
privileges as to time and number of books for teachers, libraries for 
vacation schools, and, though not directly connected with the public 
schools, a plan suggested by the action of a Philadelphia club for 
the supplying of books to district messenger and telegraph offices 
and firemen’s stations. She found upon investigation that the Pub- 
lic Library of Chicago had already granted more privileges to the 
teachers than they were disposed to utilize and that the largest 
field for work lay in the direction of encouragement of their more 
general use. Being obliged to give up her committee, she did so, with 
the recommendation that such be its line of work. 

The Art Committee decided to take as its object the study of the 
esthetic conditions surrounding life in the public schools. After 
visiting the few schools which have succeeded in making their rooms 
anything but barren wastes of blackboard and blank wall, and many 
of those which have had neither the incentive nor the resources to 
make them otherwise, the committee was speedily convinced that 
its period of pure investigation might better cease. It found already 
in the field of active work the Public School Art Society of Chicago, 
and decided to adopt a similar aim—that of placing copies of works 
‘of art in the public school buildings and attempting to aid other- 
wise in the development of the esthetic side of the pupils. The 
committee was asked almost immediately to work in conjunction with 
this society, which placed at our service its own larger resources in 
the matter of transportation of pictures. As yet there were none 
to transport, and the committee, starting with ten dollars allowed it 
‘from the treasury, went to work to collect more. The result was the 
- purchase of six good pictures, mostly photographs, of the large size 
necessary for school-rooms, Among them were the Sistine Madonna 
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and a photograph of the magnificent statue of King Arthur at the 
tomb of Maximilian at Innsbriick. These were lent for a year toa 
school in the “stock-yards district,” and are this year to be taken 
elsewhere, part of the plan of the Public School Art Society being 
the circulation of pictures from school to school. 

A humbler phase of the work was the cutting out and mounting 
of several hundred pictures from old magazines and other sources 
which were likely to be of use to the teachers of the secondary 
schools in the teaching of literature and history. The sociai “ clip- 
ping and pasting bees” were one of the pleasantest features of the 
committee life. With slight trouble, sets of pictures of kings, poets, 
and statesmen, their homes, families, and surroundings, such as those 
of Henry VIII, Tennyson, and Gladstone, found in old numbers of 
the Review of Reviews, were mounted, as well as series suitable for 
use in all grades of teaching. There was a mite fund for the pur- 
chase of small foreign photographs for the same purpose. The 
committee did not think it necessary to be discouraged by the fact 
that six pictures went so short a way toward decorating even one 
school. Large, good photographs are expensive, and the chief 
object of the work was that it should stand for quality rather than 
quantity of art in the public schools. 

The Committee on Manual Training and Domestic Science, con- 
sisting of about fifteen members, organized on November 6. Various 
members undertook to gather data from the North Central states 
concerning manual training and domestic science in public schools, 
while others made a study of the status of the subject in different 
leading cities throughout the country. The secretary, with the as- 
sistance of some members of the committee, investigated the subject 
for Chicago, with the special intention of ascertaining, if possible, 
whether the city could profit by the experience of other places. The 
results of these studies were presented in a series of papers to the 
Branch at its meeting in April. During the winter the Mayor of 
Chicago had appointed an education commission to make an ex- 
haustive investigation of the school system of the city and to sug- 
gest changes and improvements in it. At the recommendation of 
the committee the Branch voted to send the following communica- 
tion to the commission : 

“The Chicago Association of Collegiate Alumnz respectfully 
urges your consideration of the following points in connection with 
the public school system of Chicago: 

‘‘y), The importance of extending to girls as rapidly as possible 
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the opportunity for manual training which the city is now offering 
to boys.” 

The Association is convinced that the habits of accuracy, in- 
dustry, concentration, energy, and truthfulness, as well as the gen- 
eral intellectual discipline, which result from this method of training 
are needed fully as much by girls as by boys. The fact that women 
are called upon to deal with materials for food and clothing, which 
permit of inaccuracy and carelesness in their use, makes all the more 
necessary an early training in handling materials, such as wood, 
which demand precision and exactness. 

“2) The desirability of offering instruction in household econ- 
omy at the earliest practicable time.” 

The Association believes that the educational methods of Chica- 
go are, fortunately, tending to do away with the old-time pedagogical 
error of separating knowing from doing. The dissatisfaction with the 
public-school system which still exists to some extent can be re- 
moved only by methods which bring the facts used as a basis for in- 
tellectual training into close correlation with the present and future 
activities of the child. Methods of teaching cooking, sewing, and 
other household arts have been developed of recent years so that these 
subjects have true educational value, and are now, in the opinion of 
the Association, worthy of a place in the public-school curriculum. 
The experience of some foreign countries and, still more notably, of 
some American cities seems to justify the hope that the city of Chi- 
cago will soon take steps forward in this direction. 

The members of the Association hold themselves ready to co-op- 
erate in any effort which may be made toward carrying these sugges- 
tions into effect. 

The commission responded to the Branch by asking that a dele- 
gate be sent toa hearing to present more in detail the views held by 
the Branch. The chairman of the committee, Miss Talbot, was ap- 
pointed for this duty, and made ar urgent plea in behalf of the re- 
quests urged by the Branch. 

It is undoubtedly true that the efforts of the Branch gave an 
added impetus to the consideration which the committee devoted 
to the problem, though it is impossible to estimate the full value of 
its work. The committee considers its labors by no means com- 
pleted, but will continue them, reporting all progress made in the 
Chicago schools and co-operating as far as possible in all reasonable 
efforts to extend manual training and domestic science for girls. 

The Settlements Committee was convinced that the settlements 
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can accomplish much by systematic work in helping to build up the 
schools and other institutions established within their reach, but just 
how to attack the problem of over-crowded, unhygienic school build- 
ings and oftentimes poor teaching was a perplexing question. Finally 
it started upon the plan of systematic school-visiting in a given dis- 
trict, and collected statistics as to its condition as a basis for a peti- 
tion, which was to be presented to the Board of Education, asking for 
accommodations for the many children who were prevented from 
attending school by lack of room. The petition was successful 
owing largely to other pressure which was brought to bear upon the 
Board, but it was thought somewhat to the careful statistics pre- 
pared by this committee. At the end of the year the committee had 
begun to prepare statistics of another overcrowded district. The 
members found that constant visiting of schools and repeated pre- 
sentation to the authorities of the existing conditions was necessary 
to accomplish anything through official channels. 

Another of its plans was to reach the schools through the teach- 
ers and,as a first step, to give a series of teas which should bring 
together teachers of these and the more prosperous districts as well 
as the members of the Collegiate Alumnz., Many of the teachers of 
these schools, composed largely of foreign children, have little en- 
couragement from outside to regard their school life as anything but 
a tread-mill existence, and it was hoped that contact with those 
teachers who have more to inspire them might be a source of pleas- 
ure and profit to both elements. One of these teas was held at Hull 
House, and was a great success. The invitation was generally 
accepted by the teachers, who proved, for the most part, very respon- 
sive. The Art Committee also embraced this opportunity to doa 
little, quiet work. One member found herself, during the social hour, 
explaining to a circle of inquiring teachers who work in desolate 
school-rooms various means of inexpensive decoration, or again, giv- 
ing addresses where a not impossible cast of the Venus of Melos 
might be purchased for fifty cents. After chocolate was served the 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools and others said a few friendly 
words, and, to the delight of the committee, some of the teachers 
themselves responded. The committee felt that while this way of 
approaching the schools may not be so permanently effective as the 
collection of statistics and presentation of petitions, it brings into 
the work a personal element, which is highly desirable. Itsuggests 
to the many college graduates who go into the settlements for prac- 
tical work in sociology or for helpful work in general that possibly 
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they could adopt no more speedy means to their end of reaching the 
children, and through them the parents, than to accept for a time 
positions as teachers in such schools as these under discussion. 

The Committee on Night Schools followed the letter of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee’s early resolution, and confined itself to investi- 
gation. It was decided at the first meeting of seven members that 
the visiting of all the night schools of the city, some thirty in num- 
ber, was too gigantic a task for so small a committee to contem- 
plate, especially as two of the members must go together in these 
evening excursions, which sometimes led into unknown and somewhat 
dubious quarters of the city. The schools of the south and west 
sides of Chicago were chosen, then, and a list of topics was prepared 
which should cover most of the facts concerning them, as follows: 
the number of pupils in each school visited; nationality; age; average 
attendance; object in coming; adaptability of rooms to use of the 
schools; size of classes; Occupation of teachers during the day; 
whether schools were graded and certificates given; relation of night 
schools to neighboring community; what opportunity for the As- 
sociation appeared in this field of work. 

It soon appeared that there was no danger of monotony in such 
school-visiting in the “foreign city of Chicago.”” On the west side 
of the city there were many rooms wholly filled with inhabitants of 
“little Italy,” and here and there one of Greeks, or of any one of half 
a dozen other nationalities, while the extreme of international adjust- 
ment was observed in a class composed of thirteen nationalities, 
ranging from an Italian boy of twelve to a negro woman of sixty, all 
ringing changes on the same reading lesson. When a heroic effort 
had to be made to reach schools some thirteen miles away from the 
homes of most of the members, a committee dinner was given by 
the chairman at a central point, for the encroachment of night 
school hours upon the dinner hour was one of the serious obstacles 
to the visiting. 

Later in the year more members joined, and at the February 
meeting of the Branch the committee was able to report that it had 
visited nearly two-thirds of the night schools of Chicago and had in 
its keeping reports as to most of these. It stated as its opinion that 
the chief need of Chicago is the establishment of night schools of 
higher grade, offering a greater variety of subjects, such as are 
maintained in other cities. It cannot, of course, hope of itself to 
accomplish such a change as this, but it has in mind for this year 
some practical work on a small scale, such as the establishment of a 
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lecture course in some one of the schools. Incidentally, it learned 
something of the difficulty of carrying out the state law concerning 
the education of children and the part which the night schools play 
in this difficulty. 

The Vacation School Committee started as a committee of one, 
and nominally remained a committee of one until the end, although 
in several crises it called upon different members of the Branch for 
help, and was not denied. When no one joined at the beginning of 
the year the undaunted chairman took the burden of responsibility 
upon her own shoulders, and went to work. Naturally, this was the 
committee which first felt the need of seeking co-operation with 
other clubs. A Vacation School Committee had just been appointed 
by the Chicago Woman’s Club, with which our committee was invited 
to work. She asked whether representatives from other women’s 
clubs of the city might not be asked to do the same, and offered to 
interview the presidents of some of the clubs. A joint committee 
was formed of the different club representatives, and the organized 
effort of forty-three women’s clubs, through this joint committee, 
raised nine thousand six hundred dollars for the experiment of vaca- 
tion schools during one summer, in order that the Board of Educa- 
tion might be convinced of the desirability of their permanent estab- 
lishment. Thirty-eight hundred dollars of this sum was made by a 
plan which our chairman laid before the Board of Education, in the 
face of the discouraging conviction that it was sure to be refused. 
This was a petition that the joint committee be allowed to place on 
sale at the various schools small celluloid pins in the shape of the 
United States flag, at the price of five cents, which would give a 
profit of four cents on each one sold. Thus the poorer children 
would be working for their own benefit, and the children of the more 
prosperous schools would be lending their aid to those of the less 
fortunate classes. The petition was granted, and our Branch appro- 
priated from its treasury thirty dollars for a purchase of flags for 
the first trial of the plan. Through the hearty co-operation of the 
school principals and the untiring efforts of the joint committee 
over 100,000 flags were sold. Our chairman was able to give much 
of her time for several months to this work, and by her effort at 
organization, her unfailing enthusiasm, and constant work, accom- 
plished more as a committee of one than could reasonably have 
been expected from a committee of much larger size. 

There remains to be said a word in general of this effort to study, 
as a Branch, certain aspects of the public-school system. The 
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plan was presented by the Program Committee together with the 
suggestion that less than two years’ experiment of it would not suf- 
fice to show its worth tothe Branch, Accordingly, it is still con- 
tinued, with some slight changes in number and character of com- 
mittees. Nearly all the chairmen have consented to keep their com- 
mittees this year. 

It must be said, too, that scarcely half of the Branch members 
joined the committees last year. The attendance at the meetings, 
however, was quite as large as that of preceding years, and was often 
half composed of those who were not committee members, and had 
not leisure for active committee work but wished to keep in touch 
with it. However much or little direct good outside was accom- 
plished, many of the members have gained a detailed and accurate 
knowledge of some one need of the public schools of Chicago, and 
are the better qualified to strike out, if it seems advisable, in a new 
line of educational work, as some of the members feel it behooves 
us as collegiate alumnz to do rather than to follow in the beaten 
tracks of the larger clubs. The consensus of opinion of the Branch 
seems to be, however, that we shall do better to follow the working- 
out of the problems upon which we have already begun, and that 
only by persistent and steady effort shall we accomplish anything 
toward their solution. : 

All have been much impressed by the immense advantage of co- 
operation, and it bids fair to prove one of the keenest incentives to 
our Branch. Nothing should be more inspiring to college women 
than to see how much is expected of them and how eagerly their serv- 
ices are accepted in co-operative club work, as if with the tacit un- 
derstanding that their aid is sure to prove especially valuable. The 
burden of the proof that such is the case lies with each individual 
branch of the Collegiate Alumnz, and is no light responsibility. 


EMMA GILBERT SHOREY 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
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SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS OF COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


Had one, even so short a time as a generation ago, gone about 
saying that a college education is a social advantage to a weman he 
would have been looked upon as the propounder of a silly paradox. 
Indeed, so convinced was every one of the exact contrary that when 
driven to bay in an argument against college, he fell back on this 
statement as impregnable: However college life may be shown to 
advantage a woman intellectually or even morally, socially it can 
but prove an incubus, It is, such a critic would say, a postponement 
of the intercourse with others that she should grow accustomed to 
while young and pliable; nay, it is an actual unfitting for her natural 
and normal life. 

There is always an interest in comparing the problem of yesterday 
with the problem of to-day,—in seeing how far we have been brought 
toward a solution; what yet remains to be done before we may make 
a fair copy and finish off with the final Q. E. D. Let us take up the 
statement made so dogmatically and so perpetually a generation 
ago, namely, College education for a woman ts, socially, a disadvantage, 
and see how even the world at large has come to modify that state- 
ment, and why. 

In the first place, the statement is obviously no longer true in 
the case of girls, to whom college means a widening of social oppor- 
tunities, the enjoyment of a broader life than they have hitherto 
known, These girls form a considerable proportion of the numbers 
in every college for women. They are likely in any given year to 
furnish some of the best students. They, I feel, are the girls to whom, 
were all but one class to be excluded, our colleges should be left 
open. And I feel this especially because college life can do so 
much for them on the social side. 

These are the students who gain more than do any others from 
the deliberate efforts made at social entertainment by the colleges 
themselves. The large receptions held by most colleges two or 
three times during a year for students and faculty, the entertain- 
ments offered all students by the president—these mean little to the 
girl accustomed at home to a round of afternoon teas and the like. 
But to the girl whose little home has never known such things, they 
are chances for social intercourse full of a pleasure, half fearful but 
no less keen; full of suggestiveness; full, even, of inspiration. 
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More than this is done in most colleges, consciously and delib- 
erately, for the social life of the students ; many and many a professor 
or a professor’s wife is held in grateful remembrance for hours over 
a quiet dining table or in some book-lined study. And there are 
other things to produce the same effect. More than one Vassar 
student has spoken to me of the organ recitals on Sunday evenings 
in the darkened chapel as among the richest memories of her college 
days ; and last year at Sage College, when a somewhat similar ex- 
periment was tried, of having music in the drawing-room—singing, 
violin-playing, etc.—on a Sunday evening now and then, the students’ 
pleasure and interest were more than sufficient reward. Such enter- 
tainment is of itself hardly social, perhaps, but it may fairly be 
classed as social in its effect on the students. And I have noticed 
in my observation of students from many different colleges that 
college feeling seems to be strongest and gratitude most lively 
where most has been done to enrich the social side of life. 

Moreover, our girl, to whom these opportunities of college life 
mean a widening of the whole horizon, owes no less to those other 
social influences about her which I may call accidental. She learns 
from her surroundings—the college halls, the drawing-room, the 
pictures about her, the quiet reading-room—lI wish I might say that 
she learned oftener from the dining-hall—from these, I say, she 
learns the appointments of a home which studies after a certain 
effect—the effect of refinement and cultivation. From her fellow- 
students she gains the same. A student richer than she, it may be, 
with at least a taste more trained and sensitive, may have a room 
which will make a difference for ever after in our girl’s standard of 
life. And from such students, too, she learns small courtesies of 
manner, little amenities of a formal society life, that she might not 
have had the chance ever to know at home. 

For the girl with a starved home-life the atmosphere of the 
college is stimulating, socially, to a very high degree. It unfits her 
for home-life, if you like. It does unfit her, we intend that it shall 
unfit her more and more for an empty home-life; but for a full home- 
life, social in the deepest sense, it renders her in all ways more fit. 

Granted—and I fancy we all should admit this to-day. What now 
about the girl to whom the entrance into college means a step intoa 
much narrower area, a space walled about far more closely than the 
life she has hitherto known ; the girl to whom it means the leaving 
behind, and for four years standing aloof from, a large group of con- 
genial and admiring friends, which she would seem rather definitely 
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to belong to, which will in all probability form her natural environ- 
ment for the rest of her life,—what about the society girl ? 

Here the question probes us deeper, even to-day. The society 
girl has not been in college many years, and we may still hear the 
doubtful croakings of a generation ago singing themselves over her: 
This college life may help her in any other way you please, but so- 
cially, it is a dubious postponement, if not a positive hindrance, of 
what will be her normal life in the world. 

I shall not stop now over the question whether the postponement 
is not, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, advisable and product- 
ive of direct advantage, although on this a very fair claim for the 
advantage of college life to a society girl may, I think, be based. 
What I would emphasize is not so much the negative benefits as the 
positive gains. And I should begin by admitting that we cannot as 
yet count among those gains an immediate preparation for inter- 
course with her own circle at home. Co-education is still a question 
open to discussion for us in the East. I do not intend to enter upon 
it now. But were I called upon to present arguments for it, I should 
make the first and strongest this : that compared with separate edu- 
cation, co-education ideally planned for and managed offers to 
women students a more normal social life. For the present, how- 
ever, the immense majority of women college students in the East 
choose to go to women’s colleges. There our society girl is shut off 
more or less from her home circle or its like, and remains for the 
time something between the average college girl and the average 
society girl—something which has been called, almost too wittily, the 
tertium quid. 

She fails, in all probability, to gain at college that perfect ease 
and unobtruding confidence of manner which she would have gained 
sooner at home—sooner, I say, for it has been my experience that 
she will come into that ease by native right as quickly as circum- 
stances tend that way. Meanwhile its postponement is, I contend, 
more than made up for by her other gains. 

She goes from college, we will assume, into a city life of many 
distractions and engagements, and she goes out equipped to meet 
its requirements as she could never have equipped herself at home. 
She has, in college, served on some committee for student govern- 
ment, or worked on the magazine, or run a literary club, or managed 
business in a Christian Association. She is ready now, when occa- 
sion calls, to speak with at least some show of confidence in public, 
to direct the work of a committee, to conduct a business meeting. 
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Socially, those advantages can hardly be overestimated in the busy, 
taxed life of a woman to-day. She is trained in the way to work. 

And there is another gain far greater and far more profound 
than this. Our college girl from a so-called “ high” society learns, 
not from a distance nor as a theory, but by practice and hard 
knocks, how to get on with human beings not of her own kind. 

A man in college or out of it gets this training, A woman, as a 
rule, does not ; and the “higher” the class of society to which she 
belongs the teen likely is she, under present conditions, to get it— 
to meet and rub with people not of her immediate class. Yet it is 
certainly to-day as important for her as for a man to have this expe- 
rience ; to become democratic, not in any low, leveling sense, but as 
an intelligent citizen amid the conditions to which she was born; 
to have her sympathies so widened as to touch, not one class or one 
kind, but the whole world of men and women for whom she is all 
her days in one way or another to live and work. 

The great argument in favor of dormitory life for women in col- 
leges is, to me, this fact: that in a dormitory a college girl must 
needs meet and have constant dealings with people not of her own 
pattern. And shall we not believe that the great movement in favor 
of dormitory life, constantly progressing, exemplified by the open- 
ing of Pembroke Hall in Brown University last year, of Fiske Hall 
in Barnard College this year, is a movement in recognition not only 
of the convenience and safety but of the immense social value to 
women of the experience of community life ? 

This gift of the democratic intelligence, of a knowledge of human 
beings not of their own kind, the last I have to suggest of the social 
advantages that the college offers to women, is surely the greatest 
social advantage of all. 

Much yet remains to do, as most of us know only too well; yet 
much, we may rejoice, has already been done: and it is a comfort, in 
looking back, to feel that among what we may call the “four 
powers”’ of college life, this one has taken its rightful place, and that 
the college women of to-day receive training not only in conduct, 
in knowledge, in beauty, but also in social life and manners. 


LovIsE SHEFFIELD BROWNELL 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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THE COLLEGE WOMAN’S OPPORTUNITY IN CO- 
OPERATIVE WORK. 


As was natural, our Association took its initial steps in practical 
educational work along the paths that led directly to the higher 
education of women, It was seen at the time we were organized 
into a formal body that there was need for thorough investigation of 
several points which were still unsettled problems, troubling the 
minds of the public at large to such a degree as to exert a distinctly 
retarding influence upon the whole movement for the higher educa- 
tion of women. Such, notably, was the problem of the physical abil- 
ity of women to stand the strain of college life. Through our fellow- 
ships we have been able to show the capacity of women to do suc- 
cessful research work, and our investigation into the wage question 
proved their capacity, as specially trained women, to secure higher 
wages than did the average wage-worker. These,with our bibliography 
of the higher education of women, are, perhaps, the most important 
contributions we have made as a general association towards the 
higher education of our sex, although possibly the fact that an asso- 
ciation of college women exists which sets for its standard of mem- 
bership as high and as critical a test as our Committee on Corporate 
Membership has adopted does more to emphasize the importance 
and significance of sincere college methods and college opportunities 
among those working in behalf of women’s education than our mem- 
bership at large realizes. 

Though the Association has, in the main, been striving in behalf of 
the higher educational needs, our branches have not failed to feel 
the stimulus of that wave of interest in behalf of more popular 
forms of public education which, during the past half dozen years, 
has swept over the breadth of our country and is still manifesting 
its force in the formation of committees and leagues to improve, in 
all possible ways, the educational environment of the child. Our 
Boston Branch led the way, by its investigation into the sanitary con- 
dition of that city’s school-houses, to a consideration of the healthful 
surroundings of school-life. Each year, as the annual reports from 
the branches are received, it is found they are more and more enter- 
ing into the work of meeting local educational needs, and, far from 
confining their interest to college questions, are as alive to the value 
of kindergartens and manual training schools as to the so-called 
higher educational necessities. 
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It was in view of such facts that the executive committee of the 
Association, during the winter of 1897-1898, committed the Associa- 
tion to a step somewhat broader in its outlook than any heretofore 
taken, in that it implied conference with other organizations along 
educational lines. With the Woman’s Education Association of 
Boston our Association has for a number of years been in affiliation 
in the joint work of sending young women abroad for advanced 
study in foreign universities ; and now that the significance and im- 
port of right educational ideas and methods are fast securing the 
sympathy and interest of other women’s organizations, it seemed fit- 
ting that our Association should endeavor to co-operate in this wide- 
spread movement. 

At the time our Association was formed, seventeen years ago, 
but few clubs for women existed apart from those working in the 
interests of the suffrage and temperance causes. Even so representa- 
tive a body asthe National Educational Association counted but few 
women among its members, and its proceedings were not watched 
by the public at large with the eager interest that now greets them. 
Educational issues were left largely to those officially delegated to 
look after them, either as superintendents or committeemen. The 
home and the school, the state and the school were not bracketed 
together in thought and speech as they are to-day. 

As the impulse for organizing and utilizing the sporadic local 
efforts of women’s clubs in state and national associations grew, 
and it was realized what a factor in promoting right ideas and right 
action in educational methods women’s societies might become 
when the experience and methods of each separate club should be 
the common property of all, through federation, the betterment of 
educational standards became one of the most popular directions in 
which club activities were aroused. 

Within the past four years the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has honeycombed the country with societies that are working dili- 
gently in behalf of educational ideals and are fast creating a senti- 
ment of individual responsibility for existing conditions in the com- 
munities where they are. To enumerate the directions in which 
women are reaching out, through civic clubs, public education asso- 
ciations, and educational sections in the federated clubs, would be 
to tell over all the ways by which it is possible to enlarge and improve 
the environment of the child, mentally, morally,and physically. We 
no longer are alone in the work of carrying on practical educational 
reforms, and in many cases our members are but duplicating efforts 
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already being made along similar lines. While it is incumbent upon 
us to remember that, first and foremost, we stand for the higher edu- 
cation of women, we must also remember that the best results for 
that higher education can only be obtained when conditions for 
secondary education are improved, and they in their turn require still 
deeper study of the best methods for primary and kindergarten 
training. For our own especial field, we shall gain more interest if 
we show that college women are not isolated in their sympathies 
but ready to lend their services to the furthering of all good causes 
in their community. 

There is no doubt that our Association possesses certain advan- 
tages in carrying on educational work which, to a degree, offsets the 
disadvantage we are under as compared with large organizations 
which can muster at their roll-calls hundreds to our units, and whose 
influence, through the number and social prestige of their member- 
ship, can secure much readier recognition than our own quieter 
efforts. Such a large proportion of our membership belongs to the 
teaching force of the country, or has come, in the past, practically in 
touch with educational work, that we can almost claim to be a body 
of experts in educational methods. There is, too, a decided advan- 
tage in joint work carried on by those trained under similar systems, 
and although we number women representing nineteen institutions, 
there is that undefined influence known as the “college spirit ” 
which serves to give a characteristic stamp to our methods of train- 
ing, though carried on as far apart as Radcliffe College and the 
University of California. 

There is no doubt but that there can be a most healthful giving 
and receiving of benefits if the plans of the joint committees in con- 
ference from the federated clubs and our own organization can be 
materialized. The executive committee of our Association has 
delegated all power of conference to the officers of the Association— 
the president, six vice-presidents and secretary-treasurer—and dur- 
ing the busy hours of our recent annual meeting an opportunity 
was given this conference committee to meet with members of the 
central educational committee of the federated clubs and talk 
over plans of work. 

There are numerous ways in which college ideals and college 
enthusiasms may be brought into touch with our public-school sys- 
tems with wholesome effect. Cana girl fresh from the inspirations 
of college life, and longing to place her talents where they will count 
most for the service of humanity at large, find a more fitting or 
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imperative call than is given by the little ones who throng the 
crowded school-rooms of our city primary schools? Scarcely more 
than a third of our future country men and women advance beyond 
the primary grades in their school life, and it isin these school- 
rooms that many of them get their only chance in life to come into 
actual touch with educated beings—to feel the impress of that 
vague, though distinctive, influence which a cultured personality 
bestows. The possible force asa moral factor which a primary 
teacher can exert upon children at an age to be keenly sensitive to 
emotional impressions is one that seldom enters into the calcula- 
tions of a board of committeemen elected under the ward system. 

The primary school as a field for practical philanthropy has been 
overlooked in our zeal for schemes more unmistakably and obvi- 
ously moral, but it would not take long for an earnest worker to 
discover its opportunities to be better than those which have 
had the seeming glamour of fuller self-sacrifice of spirit. 

Apart from the moral possibilities of the situation, the primary 
school has yet to be appreciated at its full worth as a field for 
intellectual development. No part of our public-school system has 
been so lightly regarded, and yet, as it marks the limit of the educa- 
tional opportunities or ambitions of the majority of our citizens, no 
grade should receive closer study to bring it up to the level of its 
best possibilities. Beyond the necessity of drilling in an acquaint- 
ance with the “three R’s” during the primary years of school life, 
which has universally been thought to require the simplest concep- 
tion of teaching, is the need of starting the mental energies of child- 
hood on the right track, of utilizing the hints which nature herself 
gives of individual aptitudes and tendencies, and, in the plastic stage 
of mental habits, of forming them on the best patterns. Such fash- 
ioning of intellectual activities is a task that would call into play the 
very best thought that a college woman could give, and it would not 
be long before the result of superior training would make itself felt 
in the freshness and vigor which those who passed to the higher 
grades of the school system would bring to the problems that call 
for more direct individualthought. Surely, if superior teaching must 
be dispensed with in any part of our school system, it can least be 
spared at the outset, when the mind is being taught the use of its 
own tools. 

The associations which are striving to bring together the home 
and the school through the formation of mothers’ and teachers’ 
clubs furnish the opportunity to the right-minded teacher to get 
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into touch with the family life of her pupils, which will give her the 
means of widening the possibilities of her influence for good. 

Such ideas have already begun to stir in the minds of English 
college women, and a few of them are already putting their convic- 
tions as to the need for college-trained women in the lower grades 
to practical tests in the London board schools. 

Naturally, the sympathy and approval of our Association could do 
much to influence college graduates to enter upon such work, and 
the help that intelligent, well-directed groups of women such as 
work in the educational departments of many of the federated 
clubs could exercise in forming public sentiment in favor of the 
primary school and its interests would be of inestimable service. 

The above situation has been sketched merely as one illustration 
of the ways in which college women could both help and be helped 
in their wish to carry out the pledge of the constitution of an asso- 
ciation to unite alumne for practical educational work. 


ANNIE HowEs Barus 


Provipencg, R. I. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


By invitation of the Philadelphia Branch, the seventeenth annual meeting 
of the Association was held in Philadelphia, October 27-29, 1898. The New 
Century Club of Philadelphia hospitably placed rooms in its club-house at the 
disposal of the Association, and all of its sessions were held there with the 
exception of that of Friday afternoon, which was held at Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr. 

At the opening session, Thursday afternoon, October 27th, the Association 
was greeted in an address of welcome by Mrs. Julia Cole Yarnell, President of 
the Philadelphia Branch ; a brief response was made by the President of the 
general Association, and reports of officers and committees were presented. 

On Thursday evening was held the first public session. The meeting was 
addressed by Miss M. Carey Thomas, President of Bryn Mawr College; Miss 
Louise Sheffield Brownell, Warden of Sage College, Cornell University; Mrs. 
Alice Upton Pearmain, President of the Association, and Mrs. Anna Brown 
Lindsay. 

Parties were formed on Friday morning to visit Girard College, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and other places of interest. The Association was enter- 
tained at luncheon by President Thomas at Bryn Mawr College. After the 
luncheon the college buildings were visited, and an afternoon session was held 
in Taylor Hall, Bryn Mawr College. At this session committee reports were pre- 
sented and discussed. In the evening the Association enjoyed the hospitality of 
the New Century Club at a reception given in the club-house. 

The second public session of the meeting was held on Saturday morning at 
100’clock. The program offered was a discussion on college curricula for women, 
in which papers were presented by Professor Mary Roberts Smith, Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University; Professor Abby Leach, Vassar College; Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards, Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; Dean Marion Talbot, Chica- 
go University ; Dean Emily James Smith, Barnard College; Mrs. Kate Morris 
Cone, and Dr. Caroline W. Latimer, Woman’s College of Baltimore. A paper 
on the same general topic was also presented by Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, of 
Boston. 

After a luncheon at the Stratford, the discussion of the morning was con- 
tinued at the New Century Club-house by informal remarks from the floor. 
Miss Ruth Putnam, Professor Mary Roberts Smith, and Mrs. Mumford took 
part in the discussion. 

Further committee reports were presented, final business was transacted, 
and on motion the seventeenth annual meeting was declared adjourned. 


BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


Admission of a New Branch: A petition for recognition as a Branch was 
presented by twenty-six alumna, members of the Association residing in 
Colorado, together with the by-laws they proposed to adopt. Upon motion 
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the petition was received, and it was voted to recognize the petitioning body as 
the Colorado Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnez. 


Consolidation of Committees: After the reading of the report of the 
Committee on National University, a discussion arose as to whether it was 
desirable for the Association to work actively for the establishment of a 
national university. The following resolution was adopted: Resolved, That 
this Association is not prepared at present to favor the establishment of a 
national university. It was then moved and carried that the Committee on 
National University and the Committee on Endowment of Colleges be con- 
solidated into a standing committee to be called the Committee on Educational 
Legislation. It was urged in justification of this measure that the Committee 
on Endowment of Colleges was already planning to extend its work so as to 
include the supervision of educational legislation other than that dealing with 
endowment of colleges only; that the field left open for the Committee on 
National University by the expressed intention of the Association was the 
supervision merely of legislation dealing with such an institution ; that the two 
committees, then, were engaged in the same general task, and in consolidat- 
ing them the Association was simply regrouping and naming more accurately 
the bodies established at the last biennial election. 


Amendments to the Constitution: 


On DELEGATE VoTING. Miss Emma M. Perkins, Chairman of the Special 
Committee to Investigate Methods of Voting through Delegates, presented the 
committee’s report, recommending that Article VIII of the constitution shall 
read : 

1. The voting body of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz shall be made 
up of the President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary-Treasurer, and Directors of the 
Association, a delegate-at-large from each Branch and one for each ten paying 
members (and last remaining fractional part of the same after subtracting full 
quotas of tens). Each member of the voting body is to cast but one vote. 

2. Each member not connected with a Branch shall have the same propor- 
tion of voting power as Branch members—one vote to ten persons. 

The recommendation of the committee, following notification to the same 
effect last year, was adopted as an amendment to the constitution. In con- 
sequence old Article VIII becomes Article IX. 


On A Minimum Limit oF MEMBERSHIP FOR BRANCHES, The amend- 
ment proposed at the previous annual meeting regarding a minimum number for 
Branch membership came up for action, and it was voted, as an amendment to 
the constitution, that a new section should come before old Section 1 in Article 
VII, as follows: No Branch can be formed unless at least ten regular members 
of the Association unite to ask recognition as a Branch. 

To follow old Section 2, Article VII, a section as follows: Branches the 
regular membership of which has fallen below the initial unit of mem- 
bership (ten regular members) or which have failed to make an annual 
report to the general Association for two consecutive years shall be considered 
non-existent. 


ON THE FIscAL AND OFFICIAL YEAR OF BrancuHeEs. After notice given last 


year it was moved that an amendment to the constitution should be made as 
follows: 
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A new section, to follow old Section 6, Article VII: The fiscal year of the 
Branches shall begin October 1st, and Branch officers shall be chosen for a term 
of office beginning on that date. 

(The numbering of sections in Article VII to be changed in accordance with 
the two above amendments.) 

In view of the importance to the Branches of such a change, it was decided 
before proceeding to action upon the amendment to call the roll of Branch 
organizations and find out how many were represented at the meeting. It being 
found that sixteen of the twenty-one Branches were represented, the amend- 
ment was taken up for action. The President of the Ohio Branch stated that 
their Branch constitution would not permit their adoption of this proposed 
regulation of election of Branch officers until after their next annual meeting, 
since the Branch constitution ordered differently and must be amended before 
such regulation could be adopted. The Chair ruled that Branch organizations 
could not rightly haveconstitutions; that Article VII of the general constitution, 
which gave the rights of Branch organizations, conceded to them only the 
privilege of local self-government by by-laws. 

The amendment, after much discussion, was adopted as proposed. 


Recommendations of Amendment : 


Own Lire MemsBersHir. Mrs. Ella D. Commons, Chairman of the Special 
Committee on Life Membership, recommended for the committee, that the 
Association adopt the following amendment to the constitution, final action to 
be taken at the next annual meeting: 


To Article VI add: 2. Any member may become a life member by the 
payment of twenty-five dollars, and thereafter shall be exempt from the pay- 
ment of annual dues. 

This recommendation was accepted as notice of amendment. 

The committee also recommended that the receipts from life membership 
fees should be made an invested fund, the income of which should be used for 
any purpose or purposes which the Executive Committee might approve. 


On TIME oF Hotpinc ANNUAL MeEeEtiNGs. The Special Committee on 
the Time of Holding Annual Meetings, Chairman, Miss Myrtilla Avery, pro- 
posed, as notification of an amendment to the constitution to be acted upon 
next year, the following: 


Article V to be amended to read: The annual meeting of the Association 
shall be held in October, or at such time as may be appointed by the Executive 
Committee, provided, that not less than one month’s notice be given of the 
change of date. Special meetings may be called by the Secretary-Treasurer 
at the request of the President or of three Directors. 

The recommendation was accepted as a notification of amendment. 


NOMINATIONS AND ELections. The Secretary-Treasurer read from the 
minutes of the Executive Committee the following statement: The Executive 
Committee voted that it should be suggested to the coming Committee on Nom- 
inations that they ask each member of the Association to send in nominations 
for the offices of President and Vice-Presidents, and that they present to the 
next annual meeting the names of those who receive the largest number of 
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votes. It was also stated that this action was taken in view of the fact that the 
committee wished to give notification of an amendment to the constitution 
which should provide for the election of the Secretary-Treasurer by the Presi- 
dent and Vice-Presidents of the Association. 

The proposed amendment, of which notification was given, is as follows: 

Article IV to read, after ‘‘Secretary-Treasurer,’”’ ‘‘The Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall be nominated and elected by the President and Vice-Presidents.” 
Replace ‘‘ These,” before ‘‘ officers,’’ with ‘‘ The other.” 

By vote, the appointment of the Nominating Committee for the coming 
year was left to the President of the Association. 


Candidates for Fellowships: After the presentation of the report of the 
Committee on Fellowships it was moved that in the future all candidates for 
the Fellowships of the Association must have received the Bachelor’s de- 
gree, and must be regular members of the Association. After discussion the 
original mover divided her motion into two sections: the first, ‘‘In the future 
all candidates for the Fellowships of the Association must have received the 
Bachelor’s degree,”’ was carried ; the second, ‘‘and must be regular members 
of the Association,” was lost. 


Finance Committee: President Thomas, of Bryn Mawr College, brought 
up for the consideration of the Association a project to raise five thousand 
dollars a year from members and others interested in the higher education of 
women, by means of annual subscriptions of ten dollars each, such funds to be 
used for publication, and especially for the publication (including the expense 
of collection) of statistics as to conditions affecting educational interests. Miss 
Thomas moved that the President appoint a committee, to be called the 
Finance Committee,to work upon some such plan as was outlined. This motion 
after discussion was carried. 


Exhibit at the Paris Exposition: For the Special Committee on an 
Exhibit at the Paris Exposition, Miss Talbot reported in the absence of the 
chairman. The report was accepted, and it was moved that this committee be 
continued, with discretionary power. The motion was carried. 


Next Annual Meeting: An invitation from the Western New York 
Branch to hold the next annual meeting in Buffalo was read by the Secretary- 
Treasurer, who stated that certain standing invitations were also before the 
Association. It was voted that the thanks of the Association be sent to the 
Western New York Branch, and that the decision as to the place of the next 
annual meeting be left to the officers of the Association. (Since the meeting it 
has been decided to hold the next annual meeting in Chicago.) 


Incorporation: On behalf of the Executive Committee, the Secretary- 
Treasurer read a recommendation that the Association should empower the 
Secretary-Treasurer to take the necessary steps to secure an act incorporating 
the Association in Massachusetts, the birthplace of the organization. The 
recommendation was adopted. 
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REPORT (CONDENSED) OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
FOR 1897-08. 


This report is the first since the consolidation of the two offices of secretary 
and treasurer, and gives some reasons for the change. It was felt that pro- 
gressive development could only be assured by securing for the Association 
the continued services of some one who should regard the work as a profes- 
sional career and bring to it the best of her abilities. In this departure our 
Association is falling into line with the best organized work in philanthropy 
and applied sociology. Experience seems to prove that the office calls for the 
wildest speculative imagination as to the possibilities of educational impetus, 
combined with the hard, dry, matter-of-fact vision of the accountant. 

Apart from the strictly routine duties of the position, which have been more 
extensive this year on account of the change, one or two phases of general 
educational work have received attention. Plans for co-operation with other 
bodies have been entered upon. (See page 78 ‘‘ The College Woman’s Oppor- 
tunity in Co-operative Work.”) As the result of correspondence between the 
executive officer of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and our own 
Executive Committee it was voted by the latter to constitute our President, 
Vice-Presidents, and Secretary-Treasurer a Central Committee of Conference, 
to appoint in such states as it might seem feasible one or more representatives 
of our Association to confer with the members appointed in such states by the 
State Federation of Clubs. 

The tendency is noted in our large branch centers to draw away the interest 
which college women may have for organized work together by the forming of 
clubs for purely social purposes. 

A college club organized for social purposes purely may, however, become 
not a hindrance but a help to the more serious purposes of the college women 
organized in the same locality for practical educational work. A clear under- 
standing of the different missions of the two, with the distinct purpose not to 
encroach upon each other’s interests, nor to allow obligations pledged to the 
one to be canceled by responsibilities felt toward the other, may make possible 
the rendering of such mutual favors that both bodies will be strengthened. 

Members are requested to consider that even if they cannot attend meetings 
of Branches or of the general Association they are still helping practically the 
work of the Association by the payment of their annual fees. They are there- 
fore urged to retain their membership, even in such cases. 

During the year alumnz in Colorado have expressed their desire for recog- 
nition as a Branch, and present their formal application at this meeting. The 
graduates of the four institutions admitted to corporate membership at our last 
annual meeting have been invited to join our ranks, and many have responded. 
Of these, graduates of the University of Minnesota take the lead in point of 
numbers. 
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Over 4,000 circulars were issued to the alumnz of our institutions whose 
names were not found in our register, giving them a detailed account of our 
work and a cordial invitation to enroll themselves as members. 

Through the courtesy of the Presidents of the several institutions and the 
kind co-operation of the class officers, the Secretary-Treasurer was enabled to 
meet the seniors at Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, and Radcliffe Colleges and Boston 
University, and give them an idea of our work and its aims. 

A prominent alumna living in the neighborhood was secured to speak to 
the seniors of our other institutions, and to seek to gain their interest for our 
work. The California Branch gave a breakfast to the graduating classes of the 
University of California and of Leland Stanford, Jr., University. An alumna 
residing in Minneapolis entertained at a tea the seniors of the University of 
Minnesota. During the summer about 1,200 circulars and membership blanks 
were mailed to graduates of ’98, and a number have already come into our ranks. 

We have published during the year a Register, including a full account and 
reports of the annual meeting of 1897, together with our membership list, and 
three papers read at the annual meeting, Miss Wentworth’s, on School Lunch- 
eons, being issued originally by us; Dr. Mosher’s reprinted from the Michigan 
Alumnus, and Dr. Claghorn’s from the Educatzonal Review. 

A number of requests have been received from libraries, and other sources, 
for files of our publications, and the National Bureau of Education expressed 
its intention of binding, for permanent reference, all the material we could 
send. From England, Holland, and Germany have come requests for informa- 
tion as to the interests of our college women and for such literature as would 
help in strengthening public opinion in favor of the higher education of women 
in those countries. 

During the year the Executive Committee pledged the Association to sub- 
scribe $50 for four years toward the support of a table in the Zodlogical 
Laboratory at Naples, to be known as the Women’s Table. 

The following figures represent changes in our membership since the pub- 
lication of our Register: 


Ineligible 
Resigned 
Dropped for non-payment of dues—1) Branches 
= e = me ‘* 2) General Association 


Total erased from the roll 


The 181 erased from the general membership list represent not only the 
delinquents for the past year but those who have been carried for the two pre- 
vious years as well, since the amendment to the constitution by which all mem- 
bers failing to pay dues by the close of the present fiscal year are dropped did 
not take effect until October 1, 1898. 

Despite this large loss we have made a gain in our Jayzng membership ot 
260 over the record of the preceding year. The total membership now stands 
at 1,740 odd; the Branch membership at 1,278, as compared with 1,206 in 
*96-'97. 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, ’ 


RECEIPTS. 
Branches, Fees, ’97-'98 

- (arrears) 

(advance) 

Individuals, Fees, ’97-’98 

a ‘* (arrears) 
(advance) . 
Guarantee Fund Subscription for use in ‘97-’98 


6. “c ae se ee ss InQ 9 
98- 


“ee 


Fellowship (European) Subscription 
Naples Table Subscription 

Interest on Deposits 

Balance from ’96-’97. 


RESSRIISSIESS 


|} oo 
hu 


Bills for Printing, etc 

Fellowship 

Naples Table 

Treasurer’s Outfit 

Salary, Secretary-Treasurer (on account) 
Traveling Expenses 

Clerical Services 


Expressage, Telegrams, and Incidentals. 
Secretary’s Account, ’96-’97 
Balance on hand October 1, 1898 


32 
00 
oo 
00 
oo 
00 
31 
81 
39 
35 
67 


223 


$2,629 85 


ANNIE Howes Barus, 
Seeretary-7 reasurer. 


THE COMMITTEES. 


Committee on Endowment of Colleges: This Committee reports no 
legislative action taken during the year as a result of its efforts, but feels confi- 
dent of a growing sentiment on the part of educational officials in favor of the 
main object it sets before itself. That object is to place on the statute book of 
each state a provision fora minimum endowment for every institution asking 
a charter to grant academic or professional degrees. 

During the year letters were sent to each state and territory (New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Alaska excepted) asking exact information 
as to laws regulating the chartering of educational institutions with power 
to grant degrees. Twenty-eight replies were received, from which it appears 
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that there is no restrictive legislation in the twenty-eight states from which 
they came. It is probably safe to assume that the same conditions exist in most 
of the remaining seventeen states. The states which now have a provision as 
to minimum endowment are, so far as can be learned, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, each requiring $500,000, and Michigan, requiring $50,000. It is the 
impression of the chairman that Nebraska requires $100,000. Massachusetts 
has no legal minimum, but there is a law requiring persons who intend to ask 
for charters to file a statement of such intention with the Board of Education 
and to advertise the fact for two weeks immediately preceding the opening of 
the Legislature in such newspapers as the Board may select. This gives pub- 
licity to the application and prevents the slipping through of charters for 
unsuitable institutions without the opportunity for our committee to oppose 
them. 

The committee has definite plans for work in the coming year. Vigorous 
campaigns are to be carried on in certain states where members of the com- 
mittee will have the work under their personal direction. Correspondence will 
be entered into with the hope of co-operating with forces already at work in 
other states. The committee will welcome advice and suggestion as to meth- 
ods and desirable fields of effort, and will be more than glad to accept the 
offer of services in any state which gives promise of adequate reward for the 
necessary labor. 


Committee on National University: This committee reports mainly the 
activity of others in carrying out plans for a national university. The George 
Washington Memorial Association will undoubtedly soon offer to the govern- 
menta handsome sum of money to be used in erecting a building upon the ground 
set apart by Washington for the purpose. The Daughters of the American 
Revolution have a committee which submits an annual report upon the prog- 
ress of the university. The National Educational Association has a Committee 
of Fifteen upon a National University which will report next July. Among its 
members are Presidents Harper, Eliot, Angell, Schurman, and Wilson, Pro- 
fessor Butler and Superintendent Maxwell. 

There are a number of organizations and private individuals ready to hand 
over both money endowments and educational material to a national university, 
should such be founded. The national university movement in Congress is 
at a standstill on account of the war. Better resuits are promised at the 
coming session. The standing committee in the Senate still exists, and is made 
up of nine men known to be favorable to the university. 

It has been urged upon this committee that we as an organization are 
entitled to representation upon the board of regents provided for in the bill 
which is before the Senate. It seems to the committee that such an agitation at 
this particular hour would be most untimely and impolitic. It would seem un- 
wise to divert the attention of legislators from the main object and perhaps 
render them hostile to the entire measure because of a detail which they may 
find objectionable. It seems reasonable to assume that when once the univer- 
sity is established women will undoubtedly enjoy all its privileges. 


Committee on Educational Progress: This committee failed to present a 
report this year. 
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Committee on Study of Development of Children: This committee reports 
that its work is holding its own, but with few noteworthy features of progress. 
The general plan outlined in last year’s report is being carried out, and 
practically the same recommendations are made, viz.: that mothers in our mem- 
bership or others who are in intimate daily relation with little children shall 
keep journals of all that is interesting in their development; that younger 
graduates, weighing the interest and importance of various lines of study, shall 
consider the study of the development of children as worthy of their attention, 
and are asked to correspond with our committee concerning it; that each 
Branch in which any work in the direction of observation of children is done 
shall report it to us for suggestion and help to others. A special request also 
is made that drawings by little children shall be sent to Dr. Lukens, at Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn. He is now the only person carrying on 
studies in this direction, and will be glad of all additional material. Each 
drawing should be annotated with the child’s age and as full an account as 
possible of the conditions under which it is done—whether it was copied or 
original, suggested or spontaneous, etc. Dr. Lukens will return any drawings 
that the contributor wishes to have back. 


Committee on Fellowships: The endeavor of this committee during the 
past year to establish an endowed fellowship has been unsuccessful, owing, it is 
felt, largely to the distraction of the war. Two-fellowships were awarded; 
a European fellowship, given from the general fund of the Association, and an 
American fellowship, provided for by private subscription. 

The publication and distribution of the Fellowship Committee’s report last 
year called forth numerous expressions of interest. An indirect benefit of the 
publication not contemplated at the time was that many inquiries were received 
from institutions desiring the services of teachers. 

The work submitted to the committee this year showed much power for 
independent research, originality of thought, and scholarly grasp. Twenty- 
three applications for the European and eight for the American fellowship were 
made this year. Four applicants were rejected because not graduates of col- 
leges in the membership of the Association. The candidates had specialized, 
four in history, three in Romance languages and literature, two in English 
language and literature, two in English, two in biology, two in Latin, two in 
Latin and Greek, two in Germanic languages and literature, one in art, one in 
economics, one in philosophy, one in chemistry, one in psychology, one in 
astronomy, and one in sociology and political economy. 

The European fellowship for ’98-’99 was awarded to Caroline Taylor Stew- 
art, A.B., University of Kansas, ’92; A.M., University of Michigan, ‘95; 
Graduate Scholar in German and French, Bryn Mawr College, ’95-'96. 

The American fellowship for ’98-’99 was awarded to Caroline E. Furness, 
A.B., Vassar, ’91. This is the first fellowship given by the Association in 
astronomy, the above candidate’s subject. 

A fellowship given last year, partly by the Woman’s Educational Associa- 
tion of Boston and partly by this Association, from funds secured by the 
chairman, is now announced. The holder, Grace Neal Dolson, Cornell Uni- 
versity, ’96 ; Graduate Scholar in Philosophy, Cornell University, ’96—'97, was a 
student of unusual promise. During the year ’97-'98 (the year of joint fellow- 
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ship) she did seminary work in Leipsig and in the summer semester went to 
Jena. For the present year, ‘98-’99, Miss Dolson holds a fellowship at Cornell 
University. 

The two fellowships of the Woman’s Educational Association for '98-’99 
were awarded to Katharine B. Davis, Vassar, ’92 ; graduate student at Barnard 
College, sometime Head Worker in the Philadelphia College Settlement ; Fel- 
low in Political Economy, University of Chicago, ’97-98; and to Louise Phelps 
Kellogg, University of Wisconsin, ’97; Fellow in History, University of Wis- 
consin, ’97-’98. 

The scholarship in modern languages in the American Home School in 
Berlin, given to the Association by Mrs. Mary Bannister Willard and Frau Dr. 
Hempel, was awarded to Rose A. Baird, Syracuse University, ’94. 


Committee on Corporate Membership: During the last year the committee 
has devoted itself, first, to procuring a body of statistics in regard to the present 
condition of the nineteen colleges and universities already members of our Asso- 
ciation, and, secondly, to the study of the state universities not included in our 
membership. 

Blanks calling for detailed reports on requirements for admission, cur- 
riculum, finances and equipment, and faculty and students, were prepared by 
the committee and have been filled out with direct aid from presidents or deans 
of all the colleges and universities belonging to our membership, and also of 
the state universities under consideration. Extensive correspondence has been 
carried on and information of great value in regard to our educational con- 
dition is accumulating. The authorities have been patient and courteous in 
their assistance and have greatly aided us in securing accuracy of results. 
Much, however, remains to be done before our work can be relied upon as 
satisfactory or complete. The state universities are in the habit of making 
full returns of all particulars, including finances, but some of the colleges of 
private foundation and endowment are willing to publish only partial, often 
extremely meager, financial returns. 

As to colleges and universities in our own membership, the committee 
reports a general increase in efficiency, in wealth, and in numbers, also a gen- 
eral improvement in quality of work and a widening of the opportunities they 
offer. With possibly one or two exceptions, they are distinctly stronger than 
they were five years ago, for instance. Together with the general gain the 
committee must report that there are special instances of serious defects in 
individual institutions. Perhaps the most widespread and mischievous is the 
non-enforcement of nominal standards, the loose administration of entrance 
examinations, and the certificate system of admission to college. Less marked 
but distinct is the danger of introducing into the college curriculum subjects 
and methods which belong in the preparatory or in the technical schools. 

The need of effective leadership, the inertia of trustees, or, more serious 
still, the interference of boards of government with no technical knowledge of 
educational needs, the lack of adequate endowment—all this leads inevitably to 
lack of proportion in organization. The committee finds examples of too many 
courses of instruction offered in proportion to the teaching force, too large a 
proportion of the instruction, especially of the younger students, given by 
young teachers on temporary appointments, and far too little by the well-paid 
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professors of large acquirements and experience. This arises from the practice 
of admitting too many students in proportion to the available income. 

The committee wishes to call particular attention to the marked improve. 
ment in material equipment during the last few years. To this the only ex- 
ception is the surprising deficiency in library facilities in some of our colleges 
—few books, short hours, no catalogue, and deficient administration. 

As a result of the study of state institutions not in our membership, the 
committee is unable to recommend any additional one of these for election. 
Several, however, are making rapid progress in abolishing their own prepara- 
tory departments and in strengthening the public high schools on which they 
depend for the large majority of their students. They are also establishing a 
secure financial basis. It is therefore to be anticipated that within a few 
years we shall be able to welcome the foremost to our membership. 


Council to Accredit Women for Advanced Work in Foreign Universities : 
(The attention of the members is especially called to this report, as the plans 
and work of the Council appear to be insufficiently known.) 

In 1896 the Association of Collegiate Alumnz accepted the report of a com- 
mittee appointed by their Executive Board to investigate the need of a system 
to accredit women wishing to study abroad. It voted that the execution of 
the plan therein proposed be left to the discretion of a committee of five, to be 
known as the Internal Committee of the Council to Accredit Women for For- 
eign Study. 

In March, 1897, the Executive Board appointed Laura D. Gill, Annie 
Crosby Emery, Ida H. Hyde, Alice H. Luce, and Margaret E. Maltby mem- 
bers of this Internal Committee. In May, 1897, this Council prepared forms of 
application, certification blanks, and circulars for foreign distribution, issued 
invitations for membership in a council of women and an advisory council of 
professors in different departments to aid in the work by giving expert advice. 

At the annual meeting of 1897 a draft of application and certification 
blanks and of the circulars to be sent out was presented and adopted, and the 
report of the chairman was accepted with the hearty approval of the Associa- 
tion. 

Three months following the presentation of the chairman’s report, circu- 
lars were sent to the governing boards of European and American universi- 
ties and to the secretaries of the Branches of the Association, and extensive 
press notices of the undertaking were arranged for. During the eight months 
that followed, the influence exerted by the movement in university circles of 
Europe was not without effect. It was hailed with much satisfaction by those 
professors who favored the admission of women to their institutions of learn- 
ing, and was considered most acceptable and practical by the others. An 
American student last spring at Géttingen wrote that the prorector had opposed 
the admission to the university of women who had not acquired a certain 
amount of Latin—probably the gymnasium requirement. She states that the 
prorector has been thoroughly consistent in the stand he has taken, since 
several German women who had had the gymnasium training or its equivalent 
were admitted along with the Americans who had received their college 
degrees. 

The same official writes, in acknowledging the receipt of the circular sent 

7 
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by the chairman, that the governing board of his university will gladly take into 
consideration the credentials and certificates given by the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz to American women applying for admittance to the university 
lectures. The board will, however, reserve to themselves the liberty to pass 
judgment upon each individual case presented. 

The Nation announced that ‘‘ henceforth all women who wish to pursue 
their studies in the University of Géttingen must either show by satisfactory 
testimonials or prove by an informal examination (a so-called colloquium), 
that they have the necessary preparation. The professors then make a report 
to the prorector, who gives his decision.” 

‘Other German universities are adopting similar regulations, the object of 
which is to exclude those who are not fitted to enter with profit to themse!ves 
or with honor to the institution. 

A Berlin paper. commenting upon the restriction of foreign attendance at 
Prussian schools that is at present being agitated, informs us that there is no 
question but that the German scientific, technical, and industrial institutions 
will soon be forced to adopt a less liberal policy with foreigners. The Ameri- 
can students in Berlin express the opinion that the government will shortly 
issue a decree restricting the attendance in Prussian universities, as over one 
thousand Americans are now studying in the universities of Prussia. These 
are prophetic indications, and it seems imminent that American students wish- 
ing to study abroad will be obliged to present to the officials of the universities 
acceptable testimonials or a proof in the form of an examination as to their 
fitness to pursue higher studies. The work of this committee, then, would 
seem likely to grow in importance and usefulness. During the past eight 
months certificates were granted to two applicants, while a third would have 
been certificated had her application reached the chairman in time to per- 
mit a certificate to be of service in the next year’s work. 

Many college women went abroad for study during this period, but either 
they were unaware of the existence of the accrediting committee or did not 
understand its purpose. 

The plan of the chairman was to submit credentials directly to the mem- 
bers of the Council in the departments covered by the credentials. The testi- 
monials and opinions of the members of the Council were then to be submitted 
to the Internal Committee for a final vote. Lastly the papers were to be signed 
and sent to the applicant. If the professor with whom the applicant intended 
to study was known to the committee, a letter was to be sent to him stating 
that the applicant had a certificate which she would present at a given time. 
This is the plan now in operation, and it is hoped that during the coming year 
many will take advantage of it. 





NOTES. 


Enclosures: The attention of the members is called to several enclosures 
to be found within the pages of this magazine. In accordance with a vote of 
the Association, taken at its last annual meeting (see page 89), each member is 
invited to express her choice for President and six Vice-Presidents of the 
general Association for 1899 - 1901, as an aid to the nominating committee. A 
blank for that purpose should be found enclosed, and is to be returned, with the 
signature of the sender, to the chairman of the Nominating Committee, Miss 
Annie E. Allen, 263 Harvard Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Enclosed also should be found acircular of the Women’s Education Asso- 
ciation of Boston, announcing foreign fellowships. Further information may 
be obtained of Mrs. N. P. Hallowell, West Medford, Mass. 

Each married member of the Association should find, in the copy of the 
magazine addressed to her, twocopies of a statistical blank prepared by Pro- 
fessor Mary Roberts Smith of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, and issued to 
the members with the consent of the Association. Each person receiving the 
blanks is asked to give her attention to them and to the accompanying explana- 
tion, and to lend her aid to a plan which, jf carried out successfully, means a 
valuable addition to our knowledge on certain doubtful but important matters, 
and which for success demands the interested co-operation of those who are 
invited to assist. 


The European Fellowship: The following announcement is made by 
the Committee on Fellowships : 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnz is desirous of encouraging the 
pursuit of advanced courses of study among women graduates of colleges. It 
therefore proposes to devote five hundred dollars every year toward paying 
the expenses of some young woman who wishes to carry on her studies in a 
foreign country. Applications for this fellowship will be received by any mem- 
ber of the committee having it in charge. The candidates must be graduates 
of colleges belonging to the Association, and applications for the year 1899- 
I900 must be handed in before February 1, 1900. The fellowship will be 
awarded only to candidates who give promise of distinction in the subjects to 
which they devote themselves. It will be the aim of the committee to appoint 
the candidate who is best fitted for the position through original gifts, previous 
training, energy, power of endurance, and health. To this end they will receive 
applications in writing from eligible candidates, who will present, as clearly as 
possible, their claims to the fellowship. A competitive examination will not be 
held, but the bestowal of the fellowship will be based upon evidence of the 
candidate’s ability and of her prospect of success in her chosen line of study. 
Such evidence will naturally consist of (a) her college diploma ; (4) testimonials 
as to superior ability and high character from her professors and other quali- 
fied judges; (c) satisfactory evidence of thoroughly good health ; (d) a state- 
ment of the work she proposes to engage in subsequently; (¢) /ast, and of chief 
importance, examples of her scientific or literary work in the form of papers or 
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articles or accounts of scientific investigations which she has carried out. The 
fellowship will not usually be granted to those who are intending to take up the 
practice of any of the three learned professions, though such are not formally 
excluded from the competition ; it will rather be bestowed upon those who are 
looking forward to positions as professors and teachers and to literary and 
scientific vocations. Preference will be given, other things being equal, to 
graduates of not more than five years’ standing. The fellowship will, in gen- 
eral, be held for one year; but in an unusually promising case the term may 
be extended at the discretion of the committee. 


Mrs. BessiE BRADWELL HELMER, Chairman, 
1428 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


Scholarship ta German: A scholarship in German in the American Home 
School in Berlin is offered to the Association of Collegiate Alumnz by Mrs. 
Mary Bannister Willard and Frau Dr. Hempel. The candidates must be 
graduates of colleges belonging to the Association, and applications must be 
handed to the chairman, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer, 1428 Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill., by February 1, 1899. 


American Women’s Table at Naples: The Executive Board of the Asso- 
ciation for Maintaining the American Women’s Table at the Zodlogical Station 
at Naples wishes to call attention to the opportunities for research in zodlogy, 
botany, and physiology provided by the foundation of this table. 

The table is maintained by annual subscriptions, and in the year 1898 sub- 
scriptions of fifty dollars each were received from the following associations, 
colleges, and private individuals: The Association of Collegiate Alumnz, Brown 
University, Bryn Mawr College, the Committee on Science Lessons of the 
Woman’s Education Association of Boston, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, University of Pennsylvania, Radcliffe College, Sage College (Cornell 
University), Miss Lilian V. Sampson, Smith College, Vassar College, Welles- 
ley College, Mrs. John H. Westcott, Woman's College of Baltimore. 

The Zodlogical Station at Naples was opened by Professor Anton Dohrn in 
1872 for the collection of biological material and for the study of all forms of 
plant and animal life. Under the personal direction of Professor Dohrn and 
his assistants the station has developed into an international institution of 
great importance for scientific research, and for the professional training of pro- 
fessors and students of all countries. 

The annual support of a table for research costs $500 and entitles the gov- 
ernment or association supporting it to appoint to the table qualified students, 
who are furnished by the station with all materials, apparatus, and assistance 
free of cost. It often happens that one table is used by four or five biologists in 
the course of a year. The United States at present own but three tables, that 
of the Smithsonian Institution, the University Table, and the American 
Women’s Table. 

Applications for the use of this table should be made as long in advance as 
possible, and the Secretary of the Association should be notified as soon as can- 
didates know approximately when they wish to study in Naples. Every 
appointee of the Association is known as a Scholar of the Association for 
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Maintaining the American Women’s Table at the Zodlogical Station at Naples. 
The Scholars of the Association are appointed by the Executive Board, with 
such expert advice as may seem to the Executive Board necessary, and the 
appointment is made for a longer or a shorter period, as may in each case seem 
expedient. The Executive Board has at its disposal a small fund for the pur- 
pose of aiding scholars of the Association in need of financial help to meet 
the expenses of travel and residence in Naples. Well qualified women will be 
appointed in preference, but if no suitable women present themselves men will 
be eligible in their stead. 

Full information in regard to the advantayes offered at Naples may be 
obtained by addressing the Secretary of the Associxtion, Miss Ida H. Hyde, 
who studied at the Naples station; Professor Mary Alice Willcox, Wellesley 
College, Mass., the first Scholar of the Association ; or Miss Florence Peebles, 
Cook’s Office, Munich, Germany, European Fellow of Bryn Mawr College, the 
second Scholar of the Association. 

Promises of contributions and requests for circulars or for further informa- 
tion should be sent to the Secretary, or to members of the Executive Board, 
who will forward all communications and answer all questions. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


Miss M. Carey Tuomas, President of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
Chairman. 

Miss Ipa H. Hypkg, 1 Berkeley street, Cambridge, Mass., Secretary. 

Mrs. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, President of the Women’s Education Asso- 


ciation of Boston, and Trustee of Wellesley College, 11 Quincy street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Treasurer. 

Miss FLoreNcE M. Cusuinoc, 8 Walnut street, Boston. 

Miss Laura D. Gi. Trustee of Smith College, 26 Prospect street, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Miss Acnes Irwin, Dean of Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Joun H. Westcott, Princeton, N. J. 


Anna Ticknor Library Association: 'This association, a memorial of the 
late Anna Eliot Ticknor, the founder and head of the Society to Encourage 
Studies at Home, offers to lend its fine special collections of books, photographs, 
and scientific material to students in their homes, and will, if desired, supply lists 
for courses of study. Lists are sold and books and illustrations lent at the low- 
est price consistent with the self-support of the society. The library may be 
used by any person in the United States. Books will be sent, as a rule, by 
mail, but if desired, personal application may be made at the library on week 
days from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., except on Saturdays, when the hours are from 


1o to 12. 
CHARGES. 


Books and collections of photographs............... 2 cents a day per volume. 
Dried plants 5 cents a week. 
ee IN oes sda ninvcvorune seas cdeweeeeaCasoeenweeen 5 cents a week. 
Collections of music 10 cents a week. 
Compound microscope 50 cents a month. 
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Charges will be reckoned from the day of mailing in Boston until the day 
of mailing in return by the borrower. Return postage or express will be paid 
by the borrower. 

Any person or club paying $5 in advance will have the right, for three 
months, of borrowing five books. These books may be changed as often as 
desired, the borrower paying all retuin postage. In such cases the deposit of 
$1 is not required. Books may be kept for ten days or upwards, as specified 
on the inside covers. After this time a fine of five cents a day will be charged, 
except in cases when the reader notifies the librarian that she wishes extension 
of time; then, if no one is waiting for the book, half the original time will be 
allowed in addition. 

Lists of courses of study with the books recommended have been prepared; 
the lists serve as library catalogue for each subject, it being understood that 
the books mentioned may be found in the library. The price of each list is ten 
cents. Special lists and programs for clubs,will be prepared for $3 or more, 
according to the labor required and the number of copies ordered. 

Application for books and for information should be made to the 

ANNA TICKNOR LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Trinity Court, Station B, 
Boston, Mass. 


‘* Graduate Courses, 1898-99: ‘This little handbook, issued yearly by the 
Federation of Graduate Clubs, appears this year in its usual attractive form 
and with more than its usual freight of information. It contains an abstract of 
the proceedings of the last convention of the Federation, the full text of an 
address by Professor J. H. Tufts of the University of Chicago, delivered at 
that convention; a list of those who received doctors’ degrees in 1897, with the 
titles of their theses ; the officers of the Graduate Clubs of the twenty-four insti- 
tutions represented, short accounts of these institutions, with a table for ready 
comparison of the graduate work done by them, and a detailed list of the 
courses offered for 1898-99, with an index that serves as a directory of instruct- 
ors. The book is issued from the University of Chicago Press, and is to be 
obtained from Frederick A. Cleveland, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


‘Handbook of Courses Open to Women in British, Continental, and Cana- 
dian Universities: The Graduate Club of Bryn Mawr College is continuing 
the work of investigation into the attitude of foreign universities toward the 
higher education of women which it began two or three years ago. In 15896, 
asa result of this work, it published the ‘‘ Handbook of Courses Open to 
Women in British, Continental, and Canadian Universities," and in the follow- 
ing year a ‘‘ Supplement” to the handbook, both edited by Dr. Isabel Maddi- 
son. A new edition of the handbook is now in preparation, and it is hoped 
that it will appear in April or May of 1899, in time to assist women who are 
intending to study abroad in the summer and autumn in the choice of a uni- 
versity or college which will give them the opportunities they desire. 

There are now few universities which rigorously close their doors to 
women, so that the handbook is practically a complete list of foreign universi- 
ties and is the only book of the kind published in English. The Minerva 
Jahrbuch der Gelehrten Welt, though excellent and exhaustive, states its facts 
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from the German standpoint and is therefore somewhat technical for those not 
familiar with the terminology and constitution of the German university. The 
handbook gives a concise account of the organization of each university or 
college, the degrees it confers, its curriculum, its requirements for entrance, 
and the points in which these differ for women and for men, the dates of the 
beginnings and endings of the semesters or terms, the fees, the officials to 
whom inquiries may be addressed, and a list of professors and lecturers, with 
the subjects they teach. Items of interest for insertion in the new edition of 
the handbook will be gladly received by Dr. Isabel Maddison, Bryn Mawr Col- 


lege, Bryn Mawr, Pa., to whom all correspondence concerning the handbook 
should be addressed. 


Ilinozs Society for Child Study: The attention of our members is called to 
the offer made by this active and vigorous society in our advertising pages. 
By it an unusual opportunity is afforded the large number of parents and 
teachers in our membership who are interested in the study of child-develop- 
ment to secure a body of practical literature on the subject. 


Publications of the Association: The Association is now forming plans for 
more extended work than it has hitherto found possible in the systematic and 
comprehensive collection and serviceable arrangement of certain kinds of edu- 
cational information for which there isa growing demand both here and 
abroad. There is in preparation a complete list of the fellowships and 
scholarships, graduate and undergraduate, open to women in the prin- 
cipal American colleges and universities, with the value, conditions of 
application and award, and all other necessary information in relation to 
each. There is also in preparation a continuation of the bibliography of 
the higher education of women, issued for the first time by the Association 
in 1897. A comparative study of the various high school curricula is under 
way, and promises results of unusual interest. A series of studies of the actual 
state of primary education is also planned. Another set of studies is to deal 
with certain phases of educational legislation. There have been suggested 
for further investigation the following topics of special interest: The kind of 
occupation selected by college women, with the rates of remuneration; the 
growth and changes in the colleges themselves, as indicated in the variation 
from year to year of courses of instruction; the opportunities for specialization, 
the increase or decrease of students, instructors, and material resources. There 
was contemplated for this number a study based upon information gained from 
the record blanks sent out to the members last autumn. Owing to lack of 
space, it has been found impossible to include such a study in this number, but 
it will appear later. Extra copies of this number may be obtained for thirty- 
five cents the single copy, three copies for one dollar, postpaid, from the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss Kate Holladay Claghorn, Richmond Hill, N. Y., to 
whom also all communications relating to the publications should be ad- 
dressed. 





FORMER FELLOWS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE ALUMN. 


European: 


’90 Miss LouvisA HOLMAN RICHARDSON........-.ceeee0: Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
’91 Miss RutTH GENTRY Vassar College 
Miss JULIA SNow Michigan University 
‘92. Miss ALICE WALTON Wellesley College 
’93. Miss 1 Berkeley Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
94 Miss Wells College 
Miss (Phocebe Hurst A. C. A. Fellow) 
Miss Reichsanstalt, Berlin, Germany 
Miss Mary F. Winston (A. C. A. and W. E. A. Fellow).. Agricultural College, Kansas 
Miss MAry TayLor BLAvUVELT Rockford College 
ee SRY ERR SOORE WAKA. 66 55o 50s dcsiceseccccsenessenanes Mount Holyoke College 
BS TAME CGO GATES. oo 6s kkoc a sewdaiacscerveceseue Woman’s College of Baltimore 
Miss Grace NEAL Dotson (A. C. A. and W. E. A. Fellow) Cornell University 


American: 


’ 


gt Mrs. Atice CARTER Cook 1859 Third Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
’92, Miss SusAN BRALEY FRANKLIN Newport, R. I. 
’93 Miss ELizABetH D. HAnscom Smith College 
’94 Miss HELEN BARTLETT Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. 
’96 Mrs. MARGARET LEwis NICKERSON University of Minnesota 
’97 Miss ETHEL PUFFER.... Radcliffe College 


Western A.C. A. Fellows: 


Miss IpA M. STREET 191 Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miss ARLISLE M. YOUNG New York City 


The Finest Editions of the Waverley Novels Ever 


Published. PU BLICATIONS OF 


ANDREW LANC EDITION 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS The Illinois Society 


By SIR WALTER SCOTT . 
With ee Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries by for Child Study 2 ee 


ANDREW LANG. 


The illustrations will consist of One Hundred and 
Thirty Etchings from original designs by some of These offer the most complete body 
the most distinguished artists in the world. of practical literature on the subject 
The paper is a fine English finish, and the printing is the a A 
best. Cloth, gilt tops. Sold in complete sets or separate of Child Study extant in this country. 
works divided, each volume . : ; ; $ 1.50 
Complete Sets, 25 vols. ‘ ij , ‘ 37.50 . 
ILLUSTRATED CABINET EDITION —— 
’ 
ae Ss — —s aa I. Quarterly Transactions of The Illinois 
on a See ee Society for Child Study. A Magazine, established 


This edition will also excel all previous editions in points April, 1898. Subscriptions may begin with that num- 
of artistic merit. The illustrations will consist of wo | ber. $1.50 a year. 
Hundred and Fifty Etchings printed on Jap- 
anese se 7 : II. Transactions of the Illinois Society for 
The volumes are printed on deckle-edge laid paper, and * : “ 
bound with flat backs, gilt tops, size tall smo. Sold in | Child Study. Separate volumes, issued prior to es- 
complete sets or separate works, at, per volume, $ 1.50 | tablishment of the Quarterly. Six in number, price 
Complete Sets, 48 vols.,cloth . . . . 42.00 | socents each. 
Specimen pages and illustrations of each edition of 
Waverley will - — — on oe. enn.e0 
Hudson’s Shakspeare, 12 vols., gilt tops, . an ae ' 
George Eliot’s Works, 24 vols., gilt tops, 36.00 Membership in the Society costs $1.00 a year. It 
Victor Hugo's Works, 16 vols., gilttops, 24.00 | entitles holder to the Quarterly for a year, and great 
Racsente Ween Ween altten ar ae reduction on all other publications of the Society. 
Ruskin’s Works, 26 vols., gilt tops, 39.00 
Prescott’s Works, 16 vols.,gilttops, § 24.00 
P-gp nylon —aapienghanpnaaaregene | PROF. CHAS. H. THURBER, Secretary, 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid upon re- | 


ceipt of price by the publishers. The University of Chicago, 
DANA ESTES & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON Chicago, Ill. 


Correspondence invited. Address 
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COCOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOGOGHOGOOHIO> 


Read and commended by some 
of the ablest men and brightest women of 
the world for over half a century 


THE LIVING AGE ~ 


It reproduces the latest utterances of the highest British and Continental 
authorities, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc., upon 
questions of international politics and the freshest contributions in every 
field of literature, Science, Investigation, Travel, Discovery, History, 
Art, and Biography, with Fiction and Poetry % # £ # 8 SS Ft Wt 


: FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
ano THOUGHTS THAT LIVE 


HE publishers aim to make THE LIVING AGE essential to all who wish to keep informed 


occupied mistress of the family the help they need to keep them abreast of the literary 
current of the time; and also to provide for those of elegant leisure and scholariy tastes a wealth 
of choice and interesting matter. 

The imagination and the idle hour will be provided for in works of romance, in poetry, 
reminiscences, sketches of travel and adventure, etc. The publishers thus hope to make the 
magazine attractive and useful in the home as well as in the study. 

To this end only the Best will be admitted to its columns. Not alone what the ablest minds 
think and the ablest men say, but what the ablest men say best on each subject. It will give its 
readers literature; something to read, and enjoy, and remember; something which shall be worth 
reading mow and equally so twenty years hence. 


Sa THE MAGAZINE "~~" 


presents, as no other magazine does, the world’s movement along every line. 


© 
on all the prominent topics of the day; to furnish the busy man of affairs and the no less 


No sphere of 


thought or action is left untouched, but the reader is kept informed on all subjects that move the 


mind or stir the imagination. 


Aoorness THE LIVING AGE CO. 
P. O. Box 5206, BOSTON 


sy VIDA D. SCUDDER 


Associate Professor of English Literature 
in Wellesley College 


Social Ideals 


in English Letters 
12mo, $1.75 


A careful study of Piers Plowman, More’s Utopia, 

Swift, Shelley, Wordsworth, Thackeray, Dickens, 
George Eliot, Charles Reade, and others, to ascertain 
their view of the organization and life of human 
society. 
_ “A choice series of essays, penetrating and shrewd 
in their interpretations of life, and their suggestions, 
and more than commonly readable in respect to 
form.”— The Congregationalist, Boston. 


The Life of the Spirit 


in the Modern English Poets 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.75 


“ Her work is fresh, stimulating, and strong. Miss 
Scudder shows how great powers have guided 
the development of modern poetry. Science, de- 
mocracy, and a new appreciation of the past have 
shaped it in its quest for truth.”—Literary World. 

“The interpretation it gives of the tendencies of 
modern English |poetry is thoughtful and stimulat- 
ing.”—New York Tribune. 

“A volume which is sure to be read with pleasure 


by every lover of the best in Victorian verse."”— 
Boston Beacon. 


Sent postpaid by 


Published WEEKLY, at $6.00 a Year, Postpaid 


Sample Copy, 10 cents 


of Creat Poets 


This edition of great poets has been received with 
marked favor by the most competent judges, both for 
the wealth of poetry in convenient form and for the 
thorough and intelligent care with which it is edited. 
Each volume contains a fine portrait of the author 
and an engraved title-page with a vignette, generally 
of the poet’s home. All have biographical sketches 
specially prepared for this edition; they are edited 
with uncommon thoroughness and care, to secure ac- 
curacy of text and to add all necessary notes; and 
they have indexes of titles and first lines of all the 
poems, with chronological indexes, giving the vol- 
umes a completeness which adds greatly to their 
value. Each is large crown octavo, printed on opaque 
paper, and bound in handsome library style. 

Price (except Browning), each, cloth, gilt top, $2.00; 
half calf, gilt top, $$8.50; tree calf or full levant, $5.50. 

BROWNING, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, 
$5.00; tree calf or full levant, $7.00. 


The Poets included, up to date, in this edition are: 


LONGFELLOW BROWNING 
WHITTIER BURNS 
HOLMES TENNYSON 
LOWELL 

* The Riverside Press, which has rendered so much 
genuine service to American literature, has done 
nothing better in its way than the publication of one 
volume standard editions of the poets, . . . notable for 


intelligence and completeness of editorial treatment.” 
—The Outlook, New York. 
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